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The world’s largest library of authentic class- 
- f00m motion pictures. .. now adds 9 more classroom 
films. 


These new EBFilms have been created for to- 
day’s needs in today’s schools. But like all EBFilms, 
they are so basic to every school’s program they will 
be used for years to come. 

With the eleven EBFilms announced last 
month teachers now have twenty important and much- 
needed new subjects from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films library ...in addition to more than 300 
EBFilms in use today! 

All EBFilms are forceful, absorbing teaching 
instruments. Educators know they may select them 
with confidence and assurance. Because for twenty 
years EBF has provided schools with their basic needs 
in authentic teaching films. 


Order now through your local EBF represen- 
tative, or write EBFilms. 
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LAST MINUTE 


THE QUIET ONE, widely acclaimed and prize-winning 
motion picture about the emotional disturbance of an unloved 
child, will be available on March 1, 1950, in 16mm. Produced 
by Film Documents, Inc., this 67-min. documentary, filmed at 
Wiltwyck School and in the streets and homes of Harlem, has 
been endorsed by the Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try; was chosen “best picture of the year” (1949) by the New 
York Newspaper Guild; won acclaim as outstanding at the 
Edinburgh Film Festival, first annual prize of the City College 
Film Institutes (N. Y.) for “creative achievement”, special 
awards from the Protestant Motion Picture Council and the 
Christian Herald. 


THOMAS BAIRD, formerly Regional Director of the British 
Information Services out of Chicago, and previously Chief of 
its Film Division, New York, has returned to New York to head 
the new Film Counselling and Research Department at Trans- 
film Incorporated. This is the first completely autonomous 
counselling department to be established by a major producer 
in the commercial film industry. It will be fully equipped to 
research problems in industrial relations, sales training, adver- 
tising, merchandising, public relations; will work both with 
advertising agencies and directly with industrial and educa- 
tional organizations. Clients of the Research Dept. will not be 
obligated to any other department of the firm, according to 
William Miesegaes, Transfilm president . .. Mr. Baird comes to 
his new post with long experience in the field, from his 
original advent to the U. S. in 1937 as a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Fellow to study film and radio. An original member of 
the historic General Post Office Film Unit, leading British 
governmental producing agency, he joined Film Centre Ltd. 
in 1938 as counsellor; also became Film Officer to the British 
Gas Industry. First years of the war he served with the Ministry 
of Information in London, supervised production, was largely 
responsible for setting up the national distribution scheme and 
the Central Film Library (See FILM NEWS Feb/48). Sent to 
the U. S. in 1942 to organize the British Information Services’ 
Film Division, he succeeded Lord Archibald as Director until 
1947 when he was assigned to special public relations work in 
the Middle West . . . Widely known in film journalism here 
and abroad, Mr. Baird for a period (1945) was editor of this 
publication (i.e., FILM NEWS). 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Chicago 
manufacturer of filmstrip projectors and materials, world’s 
largest repository of filmstrips and slides, has been sold. Officers 
of the new management group are: James L. Garard (chairman 
of the Board); William H. Garvey, Jr. (pres. and treas.); G. B. 
Miller, (sec. and ass’t. treas.) . . . B. J. Kleerup, vice-pres. and a 
director of the original S.V.E. for. 25-years, stays on in the 
same capacity. Miss-Marie Witham, former pres. and with the 
company since its founding 30-years ago, announced the sale 
“to people who hold the same ideals of service to this industry 
as we have always held”; will be less active in the business for 
reasons of health, but will remain as a director and consultant 

. Messrs. Garard and Miller’ come to S.V.E. from the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories. Mr. Garard is also on the 
board of directors of the Northwest National Bank of Chicago, 
has an extensive financial background and interests. Mr. 
Garvey was formerly with Spiegel, Inc. (Chicago), in charge 
of the retail store division’s more than 100 outlets . . . Together 
with the company’s: present experienced staff, plans are being 
made for continued expansion. (For the history of nes Ree 
ing organization, see FILM NEWS, Jan/48). 
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Audio-Visual Guidance 


Committees Formed To Select, Preview, Recommend 


“This is Unesco in practice”, is the way Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools for New York City, described the undertaking to be known as The American 
Committee on Audio-Visual Education in Israel. Dr. Jansen made the statement at 
the Committee’s first meeting, held October 26 in the office of Dr. Jacob Greenberg, 
Associate Superintendent ,at the Board of Education Building, 110 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The meeting was called through the efforts of Mrs. Esther L. Berg, New York 
City school assistant principal and chairman of the A.V. Section of The Experimental 
Society for the Study of Education, as the result of a visit by her to Israel this past 
summer. Acting on the request of Dr. Ben Jehuda, Israeli Minister of Education 
and Culture, and in cooperation with Mr. Sheinman, Cultural Dept., Histadruth, 
that she assist in arranging a liason committee capable of giving guidance in the 
selection of films and other audio-visual materials for school use, Mrs. Berg invited 
and secured the cooperation of some 30 specialists, in Jewish and in audio-visual 
education. Among those present at the inaugural meeting were: 


U. S$. Committee 


Mrs. Berg (to be the Committee’s chair- 
man); Mrs. Asoff, Israeli teacher on leave 
‘to study in the U.S.; Dr. Edward Bernard, 
N.Y.C. Board of Education and editor of 
its “Curriculum and Materials”; Mrs. Dina 
M. Bleich, N.Y.C. assistant principal and 
an instructor of in-service courses on 
a.v. aids; Mr. Samuel Citron, A.V. Aids, 
Jewish Education Committee, N.Y.; Dr. 
Charles Eichel, N.Y.C. school principal, 
and president of the Jewish Teachers 
Community Chest; Mr. Emanuel M. Edel- 
stein, Curriculum Dir., Jewish Education 
Committee; Mrs. Vera Falconer, A.V. Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine; Dr. Florence 
Freedman, N.Y.C. High School teacher of 
Hebrew; Mrs. Carolyn Harrow, contribu- 
tor to Audio-Visual Guide, Newark; Miss 
Rita Hochheimer, Asst. Dir., Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, N.Y.C.; Miss Emily 
Jones, exec. secy., Educational Film Li- 
brary Assn.; Dr. Abraham Katsch, Prof. 
of Jewish History, N.Y. University, and in 
charge of student groups in Israel; Dr. 
Etta Schneider Ress, contributing editor, 
Educational Screen; Mr. Zalman Schlesin- 
ger, A.V. Aids, American Assn. for Jewish 
Education; Dr. Charles Siepmann, Dept. 
of Mass Communications, N.Y. Univ.; 
Mrs. Esther Speyer, Advisor to the Comm. 
on Motion Pictures and A.V. Aids, United 
Parents Assn.; Dr. Paul Witt, Assoc. Prof. 


of Education, Teachers College, Columbia _ 


University, N.Y.; Avram Doryan, Israeli 
film actor and narrator at present in 
the US. 

Present as guests were Dr. William Jan- 
sen, N.Y.C. Superintendent of Schools; 
Hon. Maximillian Moss, Board of Educa- 
tion president; Mr. David Ashe, president, 
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United Parents Assn.; and Miss Olive 
McKay, director of U.P.A.’s Committee on 
School Relations. 

Others, unable to attend the first meet- 
ing but prepared to serve, are: Dr. Edgar 
Dale, Prof. Curriculum Research, Ohio 
State Univ., and a U.S. delegate to 
Unesco; Miss Rohama Lee, editor, Film 
News; Dr. Walter Wittich, prof. of A.V. 
Aids, Univ. of Wisc.; Dr. Paul Reed, 
Rochester (N.Y.) school system and editor, 
Educational Screen; Miss Margaret Divi- 
zia, Dir. A.V. Aids, Los Angeles (Cal.) 
city schools; William Lewin, editor, and 
chairman, Secondary Teachers Assn., 
N.E.A.; Dr. L. C. Larson, Dir. Indiana 
University’s A.V. Center; Edward F. Scho- 
field, Dept. of Libraries, Visual Aids, 
Radio, Bd. of Ed., Newark, N.J.; Dr. Chas. 
Gramet, Brooklyn P.S. 6 principal, and 
a.v. consultant; Miss Cecile Starr, Satur- 
day Review of Literature; Dr. Isidore 


TWO DOCUMENTARIES 
ON HEALTH RESORTS 
TEL AVIV, Thursday. —Two 
documentaries publicizing Israel 
health resorts are being sponsored 
by the Film Division of the Ministry 
of Interior. One film is intended for 
tourists, while the other will show 
local residents where to spend their 
holidays at any season of the year. 
Under the auspices of the film 
division, 70 schools have acquired 
M.G.M. 16 mm. projection equip- 
ment. Educational films are being 
supplied by the Division to schools. 


Chien, Assoc. Dir. of Research, American 
Jewish Comm.; Dr. Israel Chipkin, Dir. 
Jewish Education Comm.; Dr. Azriel 
Eisenberg and Elyah Bortniker, Jewish 
Education Comm.; Dr. Harry Starr, Lit- 
tauer Foundation and chairman of the 
National Council of Jewish Audio-Visual 
Aids; Mr. Samuel Freeman, National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 


Israeli Counterpart 

Among the members of the U.S. Com- 
mittee’s counterpart in Israel are Dr. B. 
Ben Jehuda, Dir., Ministry of Education, 
Tel Aviv; Dr. Noah Nardi, Bureau of 
Reference and Research, Ministry of 
Ed., Jerusalem; Dr. Alexander Dushkin, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and others. 
Chairman is Moshe Avigal, Head Super- 
visor of Histadruth Schools, who has been 
in the U.S. for the past several months 
seeking information in the audio-visual 
area. 

It was by reason of Dr. Avigal’s presence 
in New York that the American Council 
on Audio-Visual Education in Israel was 
formed, though it will be a sub-committee 
(of Curriculum) when overall plans are 
completed. These are now being formu- 


‘lated by Dr. Charles G. Eichel who made 


a survey of the cultural and educational 
interests in Israel this past summer. It is 
being designed to help in many areas, 
as administration, supervision, legislation, 
personnel, reference and research, cur- 
riculum. 


Dr. Greenberg Overall Head 

Dr. Greenberg, Assoc. Supt., N.Y. City 
Schools, has for some time been active in 
an extra curricular and personal capacity 
in assisting Israeli teachers and admini- 
strators who have visited this country 
already for guidance. He is to be chair- 
man of the overall committee, temporarily 
known as the American Advisory Com- 
mittee for Education in Israel. Mrs. Esther 
L. Berg, as already noted, will head the 
a.v. section (American Comm. on Audio- 
Visual Aids in Israel). 
First Meeting Held 

Formal opening of the ACAVALI initial 
meeting on Oct. 26 was delayed in order 
that the Honorable Maximillian Moss, 
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Pres. of the N.Y. Board of Education, 
and Dr. Jansen, Superintendent, might be 
present. In the interval the film WHAT 
IS SOIL was shown. 

Addressing himself to Dr. Avigal and 
the several visiting Israeli teachers present, 
Dr. Jansen declared the N.Y.C. Board of 
Education always glad to cooperate with 


For the child hungry in kody and mind .. . 


visitors from other lands and share experi- 
ences with them. “Peace in the world can 
only be brought about”, he said, “by our 
relations with other countries on educa- 
tional matters. Among the contributions 
we can make to this new nation is edu- 
cation information . . . and audio-visual 
aids can be of great value in a new land.” 
In closing, Dr. Jansen remarked: “Prizes 
are awarded to American youngsters who 
participate in essay contests on the sub- 
ject of Hebrew culture. These are often 
won by non-Jewish children. Perhaps 
Israel will some day award prizes to its 
children for essays on American culture.” 
The Hon. Mr. Moss in extending greet- 
ings for himself and the members of the 
Board of Education indicated that the 
Board has been “in constant touch with 
affairs in Israel” and that many items on 
education have already been sent. 


Dr. Avigal Outlines Functions 

Following is the gist of Dr. Avigal’s 
reply, translated from its original Hebrew 
by Emanuel M. Edelstein (Curriculum 
Dir., Jewish Education Comm., N. Y.): 

“I wish to express my deep gratitude 
and appreciation for this meeting to all 
the people here whose cooperation I seek 
in our effort to improve the quality of 
education in Israel through audio-visual 
aids. I also wish to express publicly my 
deep appreciation to Dr. Loftus and to 
all the principals and teachers who re- 
ceived me most cordially and helpfully on 
my visits to their schools. I hope I shall 
be able to reciprocate this fine hospitality. 

“I am here to obtain first hand in- 
formation on various aspects of educa- 
tional work which may help our young 
country in its search for a more adequate 
system of education and for more effective 
means of instructing our children, and 
especially the newcomers to our land, to 
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integrate themselves into the life of the 
community. Audio-Visual aids in instruc- 
tion is a comparatively new instrument in 
the hands of our educators, and among 
the three or four assignments which my 
Government asked me to perform was the 
attempt to organize this American Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids in Israel. 
“Primary function of this Committee, 
as I see it, will consist of selecting and 
evaluating the proper kind of films, film- 
strips, radio transcripts, and other audio- 
visual material which may be used to 
advantage in the school system of Israel. 
“We are interested in this material 
primarily for the elementary grades, to 
assist in teaching subject matter, in de- 
veloping proper attitudes, in fact in all 
areas of interest to children, teachers and 
parents alike, as Nature Study, Geography 
(physical and social), Social Studies (his- 
tory, civics, etc.), Sciences (mathematics, 
physics, chemistry), lives of inventors, de- 
velopment of and search for important 
inventions, musical films, biographies of 
your great men, stories and legends. 


. .. for the free new native generation .. . 


“We in Israel will have a Committee 
of educators and experts who will study 
the catalogues, bulletins, books and other 
sources on audio-visual material available 
in the United States, and will select a 
list which in their opinion might be of 
value. This list will then be forwarded to 
the U.S. Committee, whose members will 
view the material and offer their opinion. 
If favorable, the Israeli Ministry of Edu- 
cation will handle the business trans- 
actions directly with the film and other 
companies concerned. The U.S. Commit- 
tee is in no way obligated to raise any 
funds for this projet, nor is it to nego- 
tiate with companies for purchase of any 
material. It will be purely advisory. 

“It may happen that the U.S. Com- 
mittee will come across material not on 


. the lists received from Israel. It will then 


advise us concerning this material. 

“It may also happen that, with the de- 
velopment of cooperative effort and think- 
ing between the two Committees, and — 
through the initiative of one group — the 
other may decide to help in the making 
of a film. At this moment I can think 


of a film portraying the life of children 
of various nationalities in one school in 
New York, which subject would be of 
great interest to our children in Israel. 
On the other hand, I think a film portray- 
ing the life of Jews and Arabs in Israel 
would interest your school children.” 

In conclusion Dr. Avigal advised that 
the Committee divide itself into small sub- 
committees, according to areas of interest 
or expertness. Expressing the hope “that 
the projet we are launching today would 
be crowned with success”, he invited all 
present, in the name of the Israeli govern- 
ment, “to visit our land and see with 
your own eyes what our little country is 
trying to accomplish in all fields of human 
endeavor, especially in the education of 
its youth which concerns us all.” 


Mrs. Berg Enthusiastic 

Called upon to report impressions of 
Israel gained during her recent visit, Mrs. 
Esther L. Berg spoke first in high praise 
of the enthusiasm, energy and _intelli- 
gence of the Israeli approach to an audio- 
visual aids program on the educational 
scene, their great desire for enlightenment 
and their respect for U.S. achievement. 
“Despite limited facilities,” said Mrs. Berg, 
“the plans as revealed to me, at least, 
indicated a high degree of understanding 
of the medium and a most practical ap- 
proach to making it effective. For some 
years now films have been shown, but 
mostly after school hours. The project 
underway will make films an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

“As Dr. Avigal has already told you, 
emphasis must be on the elementary level 
to begin with, but it is hoped to extend. 
the program as quickly as means allow. 
Essential too is material on human rela- 


. . . the desert will yield and bear fruit. 


tionships, as indicated by conferences be- 
tween Jews and Arabs on educational 
problems: among them, compulsory edu- 

cation, coeducation, teacher training.” 
With regard to equipment, Mrs. Berg 
informed her fellow Committee members 
that 60 Victor projectors were recently 
purchased, and plans call for purchase 
of more projectors in quantity. Some of 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Paul A. Wagner, youngest liberal arts college president, with 
his friend and former chief Charles H. Percy, youngest head of 


@ major industrial organization. 


PRESIDENT 


VISION 


High Places 


THE A.-V. STORY OF THE COUNTRY’S YOUNGEST COLLEGE 


By PATRICK E. NIEBURG 


ON his way back to Chi- 

cago from a Florida 
vacation, Paul A. Wagner 
visited Winter Park to 
pay his respects to Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, head for 
a quarter century of Rol- 
lins College there, and a 


former consultant to Woodrow Wilson when that liberal educator was this nation’s 
president. Outdoing the man who came for tea and remained for breakfast, Mr. 


Wagner’s chat with Dr. Holt lasted for 26-hours .. . 


and it was as the youngest 


college president in the country that he finally departed from Winter Park. 
As Dr. Holt put it to his faculty: “Rollins needs either a man of international 
renown, or a young man with promise.” In selection of 31-year old Paul Wagner as his 


successor, Dr. Holt expressed his prefer- 
ence. To the young man chosen, the new 
appointment meant recognition of an idea 
for which he had long crusaded: namely, 
the application of visual aids in teaching. 

To his new job at Rollins this youngest 
of college presidents brings an unusual 
knowledge of business and organization, 
a thorough knowledge of education ac- 
quired also by actual experience, on all 
levels of the educational ladder, since 
graduation from Hyde Park High School 
in his native Chicago into a full honor 
scholarship to the University of Chicago. 
It was While working his way, by waiting 
on table at the Phi Delta Theta fraternity 
and the Cloister Club, that he met 
“Chuck” (Charles H.) Percy, with whom 
he was to work later at Bell & Howell 
Company and who was recently elected, 
likewise as a youngest president, to head 
that company. It was at this time also or 
shortly thereafter, that Wagner founded 
the Campus Newsreel, first of its kind in 
the United States. The 2,000 feet of film 
he shot weekly and showed to his fellow 
students did not hinder him, however, 
from completing four years of work in 
three, and with an excellent scholastic 
record. Aged 20, he became an instructor 
in the department of education and the 
youngest member on the faculty. As an 
additional activity he accepted the post 
of public relations counsellor for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
and organized a large number of educa- 
tional conferences throughout the coun- 
try, One of three faculty members to win 
a Carnegie Fellowship in national com- 
petition, he took his master’s degree from 
Yale University, did further research work 
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for his doctorate with Professor Bernard 
DeVoto of Harvard. 

War preparations interrupted his own 
formal education and he became educa- 
tional consultant at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. With the outbreak of 
war he was commissioned and transferred 
to Newport, R. L., to organize and direct 
a crew of 118 men and 4 officers in pro- 
duction of training aids; then promoted 
to Educational Advisor of the Naval War 
College. At the war’s end he entered the 
business world as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Frederick Hart Co., subsidiary 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of the American 
Type Founder Inc. Chance, in 1947, 
brought him together again with “Chuck” 
Percy, who persuaded him to join Bell & 
Howell Company, during which associa- 
tion and among other activities he 
travelled 60,000 miles directing a flying 
classroom, lectured all over the United 
States, and fostered a citizen’s handbook 
on education titled Schools Are What We 
Make Them. 

For a man of his scholastic background 
and in the position of a college president, 
Paul Wagner displays an unusual distaste 
for “stuffy” book learning. This dislike 
he attributes to his having had to study 
Beowolf, during his college years, to the 
extent that he acquired a larger vocabu- 
lary in Anglo-Saxon than in any modern 
language he studied. It was not until one 
day he saw some illustrations of old Anglo- 


PATRICK E. NIEBURG, now in public relations, is 
a former correspondent for United Press, Time, 


the N. Y. Daily News . . . has known Paul Wagner 


ever a long period . . . predicted he would 
make the headlines sooner or later. 


Saxon buckles and sword hilts, however, 
that he realized, and with suddenness, that 
Beowolf must have been a powerful man, 
one with desires and problems akin to 
his own, and Boewolf came to life. Could 
he make slides of these illustrations, he 
inquired of his professor, and show them 
to the class? . .. He has not forgotten that 
professor’s answer: “Wagner, you don’t 
understand! We have no time for this 
sort of thing, we still have 1769 lines 
to go.” 

The method of passing notes from the 
professor’s notebook to that of the student 
he realized then is no satisfactory way of 
teaching. “It is dull and unimaginative”, 
he says. “Above all it fails to reach the 
student and to communicate the important 
idea.” This conviction was fully strength- 
ened by his wartime experience which con- 
vinced him he was on the right track. But, 
the war over, teaching men how to fight 
became a comparatively easy task in face 
of the necessity of proving the audio-visual 
method in teaching mutual understanding 
and tolerance, how to face and solve the 
everyday problems of living. 

“Hitler in 1939,” he then pointed out, 
“used more motion picture projectors in 
his schools than we are using today, and 
he only taught the Nazi salute. How much 
more difficult is it for us to teach the 
meaning of democracy and the gesture of 
the outstretched hand which represents 
peace.” 

To convey ideas and ideals, to bring 
them to life and give them meaning, was 
the task he set out to tackle, and he sold 
the Bell and Howell Company, manufac- 
turers of motion picture equipment, on his 
idea of visual education. 

The “parroting” or “card index” type 
of learning or teaching is a horror for 
him, although for five solid years he was 
compelled to learn just that way: At the 
age of nine a sickness left his eyes so 
weak that his mother had to read his 


. lessons to him, which he then memorized. 


Though perfectly recovered from his ail- 
ment, he still attributes his scholastic rec- 
ord in large part to this development in 
early boyhood of a good “card index” 
memory. He does not compromise, how- 
ever, and despite his crusade for visual 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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By GLORIA WALDRON GROVER 


PART I. 


A S nearly everyone knows, in the adult 

information film field the problems of 
production and distribution are inextric- 
ably intertwined. More high-quality films 
are needed to attract a wider audience, 
and a vastly greater audience is needed 
to make production economical. More 
local film libraries are needed to facilitate 
distribution and, thus, to encourage pro- 
duction. 

As yet, there seems to be little progress 
toward building a large, general audience 
for information films, although group use 
is growing. The two problems of getting 
more and better films and of getting 
more and better local film libraries are, 
however, much closer to solution than a 
year ago. 

Weaknesses in Film Production 


As the number of film-using groups has 
grown, the supply of good films has been 
growing and vice versa. But adult or 
senior high school films in the broad fields 
of economics, sociology, technology, indus- 
trial relations and business administration 
are rare and so are good films in the art- 
dance-music field, except for the foreign- 
made movies. One must still rely heavily 
on British Information Services or the 
National Film Board of Canada or on 
French films. In my opinion, the good 
travel films are nearly all foreign made 
too. In the United States we turn out 
excellent science films, religious films, how- 
to-do-it, advertising-industrial, and practi- 
cal health-nutrition-sports films. But where 
are the economic-social films and where 
are the art-history-travel? Mostly in other 
countries, although the International Film 
Foundation is a blessed exception. 


Industry Films 


The best hopes for filling these gaps 
are (1) industry and (2) foundations and 
universities. Industry is the brightest hope, 
because it is in its immediate self-interest 
to make films that people want to see. 
Louisiana Story shines on the horizon 
like a guiding star. If industry doesn’t 
begin to make public relations films on 
economic and social problems, it is, I 
think, without vision or an adequate idea 
of what “public relations” is. At the very 
least, one could expect an intelligent 
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NEW Approaches 


exposition of the business point of view in 
films, just as one could expect good labor 
films. Unfortunately, labor unions are, 
perhaps, more backward than industry in 
appropriating money for intelligent edu- 
cation and public relations. 


Bring Makers and Users Together 


I often wonder why there is such a gap 
between the men in charge of public re- 
lations films for industrial concerns and 
the film users in adult education and 
school circles. Those who make public 
relations films for Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Ford, General Mills, Alcoa, etc., 
etc., presumably want to reach the very 
audiences the educators and adult leaders 
know most about. If they were in direct 
contact with each other (through the Film 
Council, locally and nationally), both sides 
would benefit. The frank criticism and 
suggestions of educators and group leaders 
could improve industry films enormously 
and result in a choice of subjects more 
apt to furnish the films needed and wanted 
for educational purposes. (I use “educa- 
tional” in the broadest sense of the word.) 
The industry films on which much money 
is lavished for both production and dis- 
tribution are so often mediocre and un- 
appealing — used chiefly because their 
distribution is heavily subsidized. Some- 
times I wish industry would be more 
willing to let competition come into play 
in its film distribution — put the films 
on the market with a rental price, no mat- 
ter how low, and then see how they fare. 
Would any adult groups, I wonder, pay a 
fee for a picture entitled The Cheese 
Family Album (Kraft’s latest)? I doubt it, 
but I think many would be glad to pay 
the going rates for The School That 
Learned to Eat or Rehearsal. When the 
films are heavily loaded with advertising, 
it is impossible to charge, but I doubt that 
the double-dose films are effective public 
relations anyway. Even Rehearsal, an 
otherwise fresh and appealing film, has a 
long, deadly-dull advertising plug which 
antagonizes rather than persuades the 
audience. 

At any rate, the users of film for in- 
formation and education purposes have 
much to teach and much to learn, and it 
is high time they were able to get together 
with industrial sponsors for whom the 


Associate, Education Department, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, in charge of Twentieth Century 
Fund film work. Author of numerous pamphlets 
and articles on economic subjects, and of The 
Information Film, recent book published by 
Columbia University Press for the Public Library 
Inquiry. . . . During the war years, an economist 
for two government agencies. 


school and adult group audiences are in- 
creasingly significant. I hope some of the 
high-powered public relations men will 
soon be found in the councils of the Film 
Council of America. . 


The Vagaries of Foundations 


Industry is no more shortsighted, un- 
fortunately, than the foundations, who, 
by and large, have done everything in the 
film field except pursue a consistent policy 
of stimulating production of top-quality 
films. They have subsidized elaborate ex- 
periments of all kinds, some of them 
valuable, but, with the exception of the 
Carnegie Corporation’s aid to the Film 
Council and to the libraries, hardly en- 
during or lasting. A good film lasts. We 
see The City over and over again. Here 
is where foundation money is most needed 
— to make or to find the means of making 
fine films that are not commercially feas- 
ible. Let’s face it — we need a film center 
to take on this job, even though unpleas- 
ant associations may still hover about this 
phrase. The earlier film center may not 
have succeeded, but the idea was right 
and some one or more foundations should 
have the courage to try again. It is aston- 
ishing that the foundations (and the 
universities), who should be the pioneers, 
are so timid in the field of communication. 
They are way behind government, the 
armed forces, business and the elemen- 
tary schools in understanding and apprais- 
ing the importance of film. This is 
probably because trustees are bookreaders, 
by and large, who were brought up be- 
fore films became a vital force and they 
are often either indifferent or hostile 
to the idea of education via the screen. 
Intellectual snobbery is not always absent 
in either universities or foundations. 


The New Film Societies 


Two of the more heartening develop- 
ments this year have been the mushroom- 
ing of film societies and the spread of 
film services in public libraries. In large 
cities, the “film society” threatens to dupli- 
cate and triplicate itself in a myriad of 
groups. 

It is fine that film appreciation is spread- 
ing from beyond the excellent, though 
narrow, confines of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art to the less art-conscious groups 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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AN ABC FOR BEGINNERS 


PLANNING PROGRAM 


THE FILM AS 


By RUTH LEIN - Director of Promotion, Young America Films Inc., N. Y. C. 


OW that even the most stubborn die-hards recognize the 
value of the 16mm film as a teaching medium, the current 
problems seem to be: “What do I do now?” “How do I get 
films?” “Which should I buy, rent, use?” In short: “Where do 
we go from here?” 

Coupled with the problem of getting and using films is 
the added difficulty of finding the “wherewithal” for purchase 
or rental. The everlasting problem of the limited budget 
definitely hampers the use of films. It can also be a misguiding 
influence on their use. A teacher actually made the statement, 
in my hearing, that because she could only purchase one film 
a year, she bought the longest one she could find. Others feel 
they stretch their budget by purchasing the cheapest films. 
Still others feel that their appropriation for audio-visual aids 
is so limited there is no use in trying to plan a program. 

Desperate as the situation might be, with careful planning 
and budgeting it is possible to build a workable film program. 

There is no set rule for guiding the purchase or rental of 
films; but all of the budget, large or small, should not be spent 
on purchases, nor should the entire amount be spent on 
rentals. The amount for each should be determined by the 
initial budget, the size of the school or school system, and the 
course of study. 

Let us assume you are planning your program for an ele- 
mentary school: Consider, first, the subjects taught: reading, 
writing, art, arithmetic, science, social studies, etc. On these 
subjects, what films are available, and how do they fit the 
curriculum? A curriculum film, correlated with the textbooks 
used in your school, and which can be an integral part of any 
particular course, will be used frequently. The greatest value 
derived from this type of film lies in the fact that it can be 
shown when the class is ready for it. This type, therefore, 
should be considered for purchase. 

You should also consider for purchase, films on subjects 
the students find difficulty in comprehending — such as arith- 
metic, which needs the scope of audio-visual aids to develop 
the visualization of a concept. Science films too should be 
considered for purchase as they can bring to the classroom, 
demonstrations which might take hours for the teacher other- 
wise to arrange. Nowadays, with overcrowded classes and over- 
worked teachers, it certainly expedites matters to use a film. 
In many instances also, the school itself does not have the 
equipment the teacher needs to make adequate demonstrations. 

Another guide to purchase is the number of times a film 
would be used and what — in comparison with its purchase 
price — the cumulative rental cost would be. If your school 


RUTH LEIN, direct of promotion for Young America Films since its 
organization (1945), was previously with Audio Productions as general 
assistant . . . started in the educational film field with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Erpi, 1940) in the editorial department. 
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system will use a film approximately 8 times in a school year 
at an average rental cost of $2.00 each time, you will have spent 
in a period of three years more in rentals than the cost of the 
film, and without the benefits of owning it. A well-planned 
film should be built on such basic teaching concepts as to make 
it valuable for a period of from 8 to 10 years: which means 
it would be cheaper to purchase this type than to rent it. 

Having considered the types of film you would like to 
purchase, you will now have to select, from this list, those 
films which are most needed by your school; which will fulfil 
to the utmost possible extent the purpose for which they were 
chosen, and will be conscientiously used by your teachers. 

For a well-rounded program you will also want some general 
information films, and perhaps some specific seasonal ones, as 
for holidays, or on sports such as baseball, football, swimming, 
etc. But, as these films will be used only for a short period of 
time, you should consider these — if your budget is limited — 
as rental rather than purchase films. 

When placing your order for rentals, allow at least 3 to 4 
weeks to insure booking. It may take several days for your 
request to reach its destination, another week for confirmation 
to reach you, several days for the film to be in transit, and the 
title you want may be a popular one. 

Cost for rentals varies according to the library or dealer, 
the length of the film, and the length of time you wish to 
keep it. Commercial libraries charge an average rate of $2.00 
for a one-reel subject, plus transportation charges both ways, 
for one day's use. If you wish to keep the film for three days, 
a week or longer, the price is scaled accordingly. A system 
observed by some libraries is to mail all films on Monday, to 
be returned the following Friday, at a one-day rental charge. 
In such instances, if your school happens to be located close to 
the library, you have the benefit of an extra day or so, as transit 
time is less. 

Usual method in the matter of payment is that the school 
is billed after the film has been mailed out. As the recipient is 
charged for postage, it is necessary to determine the amount 
before issuing a correct bill . . . Return by the school should be 
prepaid, special handling, immediately after screening. If a 
school retains a film for a day or two beyond its scheduled 
screening date it may throw the film library's entire booking 
system off schedule, which means disappointment and incon- 
venience all down the line of expectant users. 

An audio-visual program requires continuous attention. 
Having established it, you cannot — unfortunately — sit back 
and relax. Regardless of its size, someone should be designated 
to devote either part or full time, depending on the program’s 
extent, to its management and control. It is the job of this 
person to keep informed of new releases, and from time to time 
to arrange meetings for preview and evaluation of new films. 
Basic reference books and educational film magazines should 
also be requisite audio-visual equipment. Regardless of whether 
your program is small or large, it must be long-range, and it 
is of utmost importance to keep informed of new developments, 
new releases. 
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PLANNING PAYS OFF 


By GLADYS JACOBSON - Classroom Teacher - Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HERE is an old trite saying to the effect that one picture 

is worth a thousand words. As a class-room teacher who has 
used educational films as a regular part of classroom work 
I should like to add a corollary to that saying — namely, that 
the picture (and by this I mean the educational film) is worth 
a thousand words only when the teacher can secure the film 
promptly and at the propitious moment. If she has to wait 
for weeks for the film to be shipped to her from a rental library, 
the moment for its most effective use may be long passed. For 
this reason I find it most gratifying that the New Rochelle 
School system, where I work, believes in owning its own films 
and has already built up quite a good-sized film library. 

For countless generations, words — oral and printed — were 
our primary and most important source of communication of 
ideas. Therefore, it is quite understandable that the traditional 
emphasis in our schools was placed on books and text books. 
Now, more and more, we are realizing that we are “picture- 
minded.” The large volume sales of picture magazines, the 
lure of movies, and most recently, the utter absorption of 
interest in television, all bespeak people’s interest in pictures 
as an increasingly important means of communication. If these 
trends were not enough, the armed services’ remarkable use of 
training film materials shows that the picture projecting devices 
must seriously be considered in any educational plan. It is no 
longer sufficient for schools to be the proud possessors of only 
good texts and a good library — essential as these are. Schools 
must take cognizance of the fact that learnings are derived from 
many sources besides the printed word. : 

Here in the New Rochelle Public Schools where we have one 
High School, two Junior High Schools, and ten Elementary 
Schools housing a school population of 7,285 children, the 
school system now owns: 

22-16mm. sound projectors . . . 19-16mm. silent projec- 
tors . . . 26 slide projectors . . . 21 film strip projectors 
- - - 10 opaque projectors . . . and has a library of 600 
films. In addition it owns slides and filmstrips and also 
has some films on long-term loans. 

Now, all these acquisitions were not made overnight. They 
represent about 12 years growth in the visual aid department. 
I am sure many systems have various ways of initiating and 
carrying through a program of developing a film library. The 
main point is to arouse the interest and to feel the need of its 
importance. Here in New Rochelle we bought our first film 
with money derived from the sale of New Rochelle curriculum 
units in science; and the Board of Education bought four 
machines. The following year ten more films and two more 
machines were bought with an unexpended school budget 
balance. Next, a small amount — $500 — was put into the regu- 
lar yearly budget and at the end of the budget period a 
larger amount from unexpended balances was again invested 
in films. Once the “visual aid” item was in the budget it 
remained in and was increased, so that by this year 1949 the 
amount earmarked for films, etc. was $5,000. This sum is 
exclusive of salaries and machines. In addition to the Board’s 
purchase of projectors, the P.T.A.’s and the High School 
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General Organization have at times given gifts of projectors 
to the schools. Therefore, now instead of rotating machines 
around the schools, each school has at least one projector of 
its own on which both sound and silent films may be shown. 

All the films, filmstrips and slides are housed in the Film 
Library at the Administration Building, and are circulated 
from there throughout the schools with ease and flexibility. 
Each teacher is given an annotated catalog of all films, film- 
strips and slides. As she needs them she calls in her requests 
to the Secretary in the Audio-Visual Department and the 
materials are sent out to her in the school delivery on Mondays 
or Thursdays. If she wishes them earlier she can always stop 
down at the office and pick them up herself. Another important 
point in circulation is that a teacher is allowed to keep a 
film for one week and longer if there is no reservation on it. 
This is a very important point, for educational films which 
are shown for specific learnings are usually presented and 
discussed more than once. Allowing a teacher to have the film 
for a week if needed, enables her to get the maximum benefits 
from each film. In other words, after one showing there is time 
for discussion and further research before a repeat showing 
of the same film. Experience has shown that repeat showings 
after work on their part are of great benefits to children, and 
this can be done most satisfactorily when the teacher can have 
the film available for several days. It may be seen, therefore, 
that of utmost importance are: 

1. Number of days a teacher may keep a film 

2. A minimum of time between ordering and delivery 
Both of these factors are present when a system owns its own 
films. 

Last year the Visual Aid Department circulated throughout 
the New Rochelle Public School system a total of 2,119 films; 
and with our policy of allowing a film to be kept one week, 
many other classes in the same school working on the same 
subject can use the film during its 5-day stay. Therefore, the 
number 2,119 does not begin to tell the whole story of how 
many children may have benefitted. 

Recently another important source has opened up to sup- 
plement our school-owned films, and that is the Public Library: 
They have short and long-term loans of some fine films on a 
variety of subjects, which may be borrowed for a 24-hour period 
by any resident or group owning and knowing how to operate 
a 16mm. sound projector. While the 24-hour period limits their 
maximum use in classrooms, and the fact that they must be 
called for and returned by the borrower is a detracting factor, 
nevertheless this is a very worthwhile contribution to the 
cause of film use in New Rochelle. 

In conclusion, I would say that since we recognize the place 
of films in the educational pattern, it is a school system’s 
responsibility to make films easily and rapidly available to 
the classroom teacher, with a minimum of red tape in any 
part of the transaction, and it is the teacher’s responsibility 
to use the films in such a way that the greatest amount of 
benefit and learning is derived by the children. whose educa- 
tion is entrusted to both. 
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C URRENT filmstrips are showing im- 

provement production-wise over those 
made several years ago. Many users, how- 
ever, are still not giving sufficient thought 
to the techniques of utilization for best 
classroom or group effect. It has been re- 
ported to us, for instance, that a number 
of teachers have been told they must 
follow the practice of having all captions 
read aloud by pupils. Still other teachers 
have been instructed they themselves must 
always read them, so the pupils will be 
free to look at the pictures. There are 
still others also, who have been given to 
understand that the entire filmstrip should 
always be shown at one lesson. 

The question we should like our readers 
to consider is that of the danger lurking 
in such stereotyped techniques. If anyone 
were to say there is one set pattern for 
using motion pictures he would be im- 
mediately corrected. It is equally im- 
portant then for us all to correct this er- 
roneous idea that there is only one way to 
use filmstrips. They are adaptable to many 
situations and may be introduced in any 
one of a dozen ways into lesson or dis- 
cussion periods. The same strip may be 
used for different reasons at different 
times, with the same or different groups, 
etc. If ygu have fallen into a set pro- 
cedure, sit back and ask yourself if you 
are doing justice to the filmstrip you 
intend to use tomorrow. The best film- 
strip ever made will be effective only to 
the extent that it is properly introduced 
into the situation in which it is being 
used. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
_ FILMS INC. (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill.) bows into this month’s col- 
umn with its American History Series of 


He fought with Meade at Gettysburg. 


From EB Films’ PIONEERS OF THE PLAINS 
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. -- Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 

...Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 

.--If title explanations are included 
on the pictures they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its 
effectiveness depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the technique by which the 
teacher incorporates it into the lesson 
and makes it a part of the pupils’ 
learning experience. 


six black and white strips descriptively 
titled Early Settlers in New England, A 
Planter of Colonial Virginia, Kentucky 
Pioneers, Pioneers of the Plains, Flat Boat- 
men of the Frontier, and Life in Old 
Louisiana, all definitely classroom aids. 
Each strip contains not only a graphic 
story sequence but a listing of its main 
objectives, thought questions for discus- 
sion, review questions, and suggested fol- 
lowup activities; thus making it unneces- 
sary for the teacher to have a manual or 
guide . . . On the thread of its story, 
each strip presents the outstanding aspects 
of its subject. Kind of people, food, 
clothing, utensils and equipment, methods 
of transportation and manufacture, 
family life, customs and manners are all 
touched upon. Average length is 60 story 
frames, with 10 question-review frames, 
and these strips might well be used in sec- 
tions for several lessons. Captions are 
very readable, and pictures clear. 


AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE 
(332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, II.) 
is source of a rather unique sound film- 
strip in color, titled Moving Ahead with 
Music. This free aid has been made avail- 
able in keeping with the Conference's 
policy of bringing music’s benefits to all 
Americans. Its intention is to show that 
music is not a privilege for the few but 
for everyone in the community, regardless 
of age or talent. As a public service or- 
ganization the American Music Confer- 
ence suggests through its Meeting Leader’s 
Guide that this strip — specifically in- 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, Film Library, and Ass’t 
Prof., Dept. of Communications, a New 
York City university. 


MOVING AHEAD WITH MUSIC is a sound strip 


tended for those interested in children’s 
activities, civic development, music and 
education — be shown to school officials, 
music supervisors and teachers, newspaper 
and other publications’ editors, radio and 
television station managements, chambers 
of commerce, leaders of civic groups. Re- 
lated working materials and leaflets sum- 
marizing the contents of the strip (for dis- 
tribution after its showing) are also avail- 
able. Certainly we would recommend that 
this strip be shown in any school or com- 
munity where budget problems have af- 
fected the offerings of the music depart- 
ments: a strong case is presented for the 
value of music as a unifying cultural force 
. . . Color is good, and narration of the 
record is clear. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (Times 
Square, N.Y.C.) current offering is Labor 
in the News (b&w), intended especially 
for elementary and high schools from 
sixth through twelfth grades. Setting the 
stage by explaining why labor problems 
are important for everyone, this strip 
presents labor leaders; how unions work 
and the services they render both employer 
and employee; provisions of the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts. Finale is on the 
question: “How can we insure peaceful 
labor relations on a basis fair to all?” 
. . » Together with the filmstrip and its 
manual is a reprint of “The Basic Ele- 
ments of the Labor Problem”, an article 
by A. H. Raskin which analyzes the fac- 
tors leading to contemporary major dis- 
putes. This was included by the Times’ 
Office of Educational Activities in the con- 
viction it would be “especially helpful 
in clarifying this difficult problem for your 
students.” Certainly the subject area is 
one which should have careful considera- 
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ogether unions and 


employers can learn to live — 


From LABOR IN THE NEWS (N. Y. Times) 


tion. This strip should provoke consider- 
able discussion in any class or group, and 
provide good material around which to 
build further projects and research. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS (995A First 
Ave., N.Y.C.) has a new subject, particu- 
larly useful at this time of year, in The 
First Christmas. Photography is in color 
by Henry Clay Gipson, from miniature 
figures and sets created by John Howard 
Obold. We liked the simplicity and clear 
cut definition of the pictures, the quality 
of the color, the absence of cluttering 
details. An interesting presentation of the 
familiar Christmas story makes it suitable 
for school as well as church and commun- 
ity group programs. For those on the look- 
out for Christmas material there is also 
a set of 2x2 slides and a manual containing 
a program for adults and children as well 
as a special hymn service. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS is in color 


CURRICULUM FILMS INC. (41-17 
Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y.) 
is distributor for a set of 4 filmstrips in 
color known as the Great American Presi- 
dent Series. Produced by Visual Ameri- 
cana (Morris, N. Y.), it provides glimpses 
into the lives of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln. (Each strip is a unit in 
itself, dealing with one man.) Emphasis 
has been placed on outstanding episodes 
and events which make these historic 
leaders stand out as “persons”, as people 
who really lived, and the set is designed 
to serve as biographical background data 
around which to build detailed studies 
of their professional and political careers. 


1949 


Great American Presidents is the first set, 
incidentally, in a series of strips addi- 
tionally dealing in the biographical back- 
grounds of great American authors, in- 
ventors, women, trail blazers. 


Matthew who fatér photographed 


Civil War,.took Jackson's picture 


UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD’s 
two newest (black and white) filmstrips — 
The United Nations Reports and The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
— make it increasingly possible for the 
teacher fully to present the United Na- 
tions, what it stands for, and why we 
should be vitally concerned with under- 
standing its problems. The U.N. Reports 
is a reminder of the organization’s pur- 


From U.N.’s UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


poses and a review of its four years of 
work. Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights attempts to depict, through sym- 
bolical figures, the basic similarities, de- 
sires and rights of all members of the 
human family. The strips are pictorial in 
content with explanatory data provided 
in a manual, and would be useful with 
discussion groups for detailed study and 


Please remember fo say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


review. As a sound strip it is to be issued 
first in the five official languages of the 
U.N. and others later. 


MODERN TEACHING AIDS (Eye Gate 
House Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18) 
this month adds to its Club Plan collection 
a series of 9 strips in color, titled The City 
Community, purposed to illustrate con- 
cepts about this type of life. Separate 
strips are The City (as a whole); Homes 
of the City, Transportation in the City, 
The Bakery, How the City is Fed, Factory 
Workers, Office Workers, Stores in the 
City, Carrying Freight. Material provided 
the teacher in connection with this series 
is in line with the similar series Country 
Life, reviewed by us within the past few 
months. Thus a well rounded battery of 
aids is available for primary grade units 
on food, clothing and shelter, and on 
community study. Many points brought 
up in these strips should arouse discus- 
sion, and also serve to stimulate activi- 
ties in arithmetic, science, health and 
safety. It seems to us too that these would 
be excellent aids to use in preparing for 
and reviewing field trips taken to points 
of interest. 


The First 
Christmas 


A new color filmstrip photographed by Henry 
Clay Gipson from miniature figures and sets 
created by John Howard Obold. Rich with the 
dramatic color of the Holy Land, these pictures 
offer an ideal program for Church, School and 
Community. The traditional approach, which 
does not use actors provides an authentic and 


beautiful Christmas service. Manual gives pro- 
gram for adults and children and a special 
hymn service. 28-frame filmstrip with manual 
$7.00. 


FILMFAX, 995A First Ave. N. Y. 22 


A TALE IN A TEACUP 


22-MINS., SOUND, B&W 


® Traces the important role of 
tea in world history . . . shows 
how it is grown, picked, manu- 
factured, prepared for export. 

® U.S. scenes show the USS. 
Board of Tea Exports . . . blend- 
ing and packaging operations ... 
correct methods of preparation 
in home and restaurant. 

® FREE loan to schools, wo- 
men’s clubs, trade groups, orga- 
nizations. 


Tea Bureau Film Library 


13 EAST 37th ST., N.Y. 16 
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We Use FILMS in 


Part 17 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work . . . 


ILMS are playing an increasingly im- 

portant role in the health education 
program of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis — both for the informa- 
tion of the public and for the training 
of professional workers. Three films for 
public consumption, three for professional 
use and a filmstrip are furnished on free 
loan from Health Education Service of the 
National Foundation. 

At the present time, 430 prints of films 
and 100 filmstrips are available. An aver- 
age of 105 copies are loaned a month, 
while 222 deposits have been made with 
70 film libraries, including State Univer- 
sities, Departments of Health and Medi- 
cal Societies, which schedule the films 
throughout their states. 

Groups that constantly utilize films on 
poliomyelitis are schools of nursing, medi- 
cal schools, departments of health, uni- 
versities and colleges, high schools, PTA 
councils, civic clubs, other organizations 
such as Elks, Lions, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and the county chapters of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


FILMS FOR THE PUBLIC 


Your Fight Against Infantile Paralysis 
(sound, 15-mins., 16mm and 35mm) — 
Educational; also used for fund raising 
purposes. Narrated by Basil O’Connor, 
president of the National Foundation, it 
portrays the problems imposed by infan- 
tile paralysis and the methods used to com- 
bat them. Included are scenes of an emer- 
gency hospital during an _ epidemic, 
treatment of actual patients, and labora- 
tories where polio research is conducted. 
How March of Dimes funds are expended 
is explained, as well as the part the public 
plays in furthering this work. 


Although not planned for this purpose, 
the film has been used successfully in 
high schools. Recently a guide was pre- 
pared which will aid students to absorb 
the film’s message and stimulate them to 
seek further knowledge about infantile 
paralysis and its impact on the commun- 
ity. The film-guide was originated in col- 
laboration with the Education Service of 
the Nebraska State Department of Health, 
which arranges for showings of “Your 
Fight” in high schools. 

Aécent on Use (sound, 20-mins., 16mm 
and 35mm) — This film, suitable for pub- 
lic health as well as civic groups, explains 
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how the forces of nature — heat, cold, 
light, water and electricity — are utilized 
in the art of healing: makes clear the 
part played by physical therapy in re- 
storing to health polio patients and those 
with other disabling conditions. Its re- 
assuring effect on the public was demon- 
strated at a showing last summer before 
parents in a New York low-cost housing 
unit. It was epidemic time. Fears and un- 
certainties were more rampant than the 
disease. After viewing the film, treatment 


was no longer a mystery to these parents; - 


they understood that the majority of pa- 
tients recover completely or with little 
after-effects; that care is available to every- 
one. A sigh of relief went through the 
audience when the lights were turned 
on . . . Often shown to high school and 
college students, it is particularly recom- 
mended for vocational guidance classes: 
it presents physical therapy as an inter- 
esting and rewarding profession in which 
there are many opportunities for employ- 
ment today. 

In Daily Battle (sound, 26-mins., 16mm 
and 35mm) — The functions of a chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis are explained by depicting a 
real chapter situation with volunteer 
members in action. How the chapter 
comes to the aid of patients and how 
community facilities are utilized are 
shown, step by step. Because of its vivid 
presentation of polio’s attack it is not 
suitable for showing to children, is in- 
tended primarily for chapter use to in- 
form local groups such as fraternal and 
civic clubs, hospitals and other profes- 
sional organizations. 

Facts Fight Fears (color filmstrip, 39- 
frames, 35mm, continuous; runs about 5- 
mins. by automatic projector but may be 
operated manually) — This contains ex- 
planatory data and photographs illustrat- 
ing diagnosis and treatment of infantile 
paralysis, slides of normal nerve cells 
and of those attacked by poliomyelitis 
virus. How patients are rehabilitated to 
enable them to lead normal lives is shown 
in several scenes . . . Produced as a teach- 
ing aid in connection with the National 
Foundation’s “High School Unit on Polio- 
myelitis” it is is also being used in col- 
leges and universities, and for health pro- 
grams in industry. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Headquarters: 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Founded: 1938, by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

President: Basil O’Connor. 

Executive Director: Joe W. 
Savage. 

Consultant in Health Education: 
Sally Lucas Jean. 

Number of Chapters: approxi- 
mately 2824, throughout the U.S. 
and its possessions. 

Purpose: To lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis; 
to make good care available for 
every polio patient. 

Publications, films and displays 
on infantile paralysis are available 
free of charge. 


FILMS FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 


A New Horizon (sound, 20-mins., 16mm 
and 35mm) — This is a technical presen- 
tation of physical therapy, restricted to 
the medical profession. : 

On Our Own (sound, 14-mins., 16mm) 
— Presenting the physical phase of re- 
habilitation from the patient’s standpoint, 
this film is instructive for students of 
orthopedic nursing, physicians, therapists, 
nurses, attendants, and patients them- 
selves. 

Operative Procedures for Post-Polio- 
myelitis Paralysis (sound and color, 50- 
mins., 16mm and 35mm) — For the medi- 
cal profession only, this film — taken 
at the scene of actual operations — was 
produced through the cooperation of the 
Orthopedic Division, Department of Sur- 
gery, Duke University School of Medicine, 
where National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis funds provide orthopedic surgery 
fellowships. Surgeons performing an epi- 
physeal arrest, a knee fusion, an Achilles 
tendon lengthening, and a Hoke’s triple 
arthrodesis are shown. 


The National Foundation also provides 
and recommends, although it does not dis- 
tribute, the teaching film, Nursing Care 
in Poliomyelitis, 16mm sound and color, 
furnished by the Joint Orthopedic Nurs- 
ing Advisory Service (JONAS), 1790 
Broadway, New York City. The organiza- 
tion, JONAS, is a cooperative effort of 
the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion and the National Organization of 
Public Health Nursing, and as such is a 
beneficiary of March of Dimes grants. 

(Continued on Page 21) 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


THE definite schedule of locations and 

dates for the 1959 regional meetings 
of the National Audio-Visual Association 
(formerly NAVED-ANFA) has just been 
announced by E. E. “Jack” Carter of 
Raleigh, N. C., president of the Associa- 
tion. The schedule is as follows: 

Southern-Southwestern Meeting: Janu- 
ary 20-22, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
For reservations: Herschel Smith of Her- 
schel Smith Company, 119 Roach Street, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Western Regional Meeting: February 2, 
3 and 4, Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, Calif. For reservations: Wm. 
M. Dennis of Dennis Film Libraries, 
250614 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 

Eastern Regional Meeting: February 24- 
25, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. (just before American Associa- 
tion of School administrators convention 
in Atlantic City). For reservations write 
Laurence Saltzman, Audio-Film Center, 45 
West 45th St., N.Y.C. 19. 

A “Western Audio-Visual Trade Show” 
will be sponsored by the local NAVA 
affiliate, the California Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers’ Association, at the Cali- 


fornia meeting. Information about the 
show can be obtained from Wm. Dennis 
at the address given above. 


INDUSTRY PLANS CAMPAIGN 


N industry-wide public relations and 

advertising program for the audio- 
visual field was discussed November 16 in 
New York City at a preliminary meeting 
of the Eastern members of the National 
Audio-Visual Association. The New York 
meeting followed several meetings of a 
Chicago project planning committee. 

Some 25 New York NAVA members 
attended and joined in a resolution favor- 
ing “the development of a plan for the 
promotion of greater understanding in 
the use of audio-visual materials in school, 
church and community groups, such a 
plan to be integrated as far as possible 
with kindred programs of other groups 
working in the same direction.” 

Named to a New York committee: 
Gordon Shadwick of Hawley-Lord Films, 
Chairman; Mac Bougere of RCA Visual 
Products, New York City; Saul Turrell, 
Sterling Films, New York City; Rev. Wil- 
liam Rogers, Religious Film Association; 
George Bonwick, Pictorial Films; and Ray 
Bingham, Association Films, Inc. 

Laurin Healy, Advertising Manager of 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Illinois, is general chairman of the NAVA 
Advertising and Public Relations project. 
Working with him are Margaret Ostrom 


of Bell and Howell; Bill Scranton of 
Ampro Corporation; June Madsen of Da- 
Lite Screen; Robert Brizzolara of Coronet 
Films; Herschel Feldman, Radiant Screen. 


Decimals and Percentage 


This series of nine full color 
filmstrips was specially de- 
signed to fill the requests of 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try, and follows closely their 
many suggestions. 


These filmstrips emphasize 
basic concepts, and mastery of 
methods of work, by presenting 
clear, simple explanations. 
Throughout, Decimals and Per- 
are through the 
amiliar everyday ex- 
periences of the aver- $9950 
age American child. 
Complete. 
This “ad” attached to your school letter- 


head, will bring you by return mail a 
FREE preview set. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
YORK 18, N. 


Family. 


1600 BROADWAY 


2. Sampan Family —a typical Julien Bryan docu- 
mentary film of a Chinese family living and 
making their living aboard a tiny sampan river 
boat. An excellent companion film to Peiping 


3. Pacific Island—a pure documentary film on 
the daily routine of the peoples of Likiep Island. 


Have you SEEN our 3 New Subjects ?... 


Have you USED our 3 
New Subjects ?... 


1. Picture in Your Mind—probably one of the 
most widely discussed films ever to be produced. 
An exciting, dramatic, and dynamic presentation 
of the important theme of tolerance. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


JULIEN BRYAN, Executive Director 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO E B FILMS! 


It is a pleasure to extend cordial greetings 
and best wishes to ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., on its twen- 
tieth anniversary. 


For many years this firm pioneered almost 
alone in developing visual education 
throughout the nation. 


It is our sincere hope that it may long 
continue its important work in this rapidly 
expanding field. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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T is just 20-years since Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films commenced develop- 
ing the art of making “visions of reality” 
on film, creating for teachers and educa- 
tors a communications device of unprece- 
dented power, helping to establish an idea 
of increasing importance outside school 
walls as within them. As the industry's 
age is reckoned, however, EBF’s 20-years 
make it a patriarch. 

Genesis of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. goes back to 1929, in which 
year Electrical Research Products Inc. 
(ERPI) assembled a “road show” of oddly 
assorted 35mm sound newsreels and short 
subjects and showed them at leading sum- 
mer schools throughout the country to 
arouse interest among educators in the 
possibilities of motion pictures in educa- 
tion. In 1930 Frederick L. Devereux, head 
of ERPI’s “talking picture” department, 
and Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, its research direc- 
tor — still with EBF — launched a series 
of films on social sciences, vocational guid- 
ance, athletics: for the wise, basic purpose 
of training teachers in the use of the new 
medium. For this purpose a staff of experts 
was assembled: among them James A. Brill 
(present vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction) and Dr. Melvin Brodshaug (vice- 
president in charge of research). 

These first films were on 35mm stock 
with sound tracks so that to ERPI (and 
thus by inheritance to EBF, custodian of 
this library) goes the honor of producing 
the first sound films for classroom use. 
EBF was also made custodian, by gift in 
1944, of the first silent teaching film 
library, originally made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

It was in 1932 when Dr. Robert Hutch- 
ins, then president of the University of 
Chicago, worked out an arrangement with 
ERPI for collaboration on films based on 
the University’s general courses, that 
things began to move toward their pres- 
ent shape. In 1934 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica — which began life in Britain — took 
out American citizenship as an affiliate of 
the University of Chicago. Britannica 
bought ERPI from Western Electric, and 
ERPI Classroom Films Inc. became Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (present 
president, C. Scott Fletcher). 

It js a curious and interesting basis for 
reflection that EB Films, parented by the 
venerable reference work which is eight 
years older than the Declaration of Inde- 
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EB F — at Tuenty 


“The rhetorician would deceive his neighbors, 
“The sentimentalist himself; while art 
“Is but a vision of reality.” 


pendence, has been a leader in experi- 


mental teaching film techniques . . 

After those first early ERPI days when 
Messrs. Arnspiger, Brodshaug and Brill 
began experiments to discover what 
unique contribution to teaching could be 
made by the sound film, and when the 
University of Chicago had become inter- 
ested, came the general science pictures 
on subjects which it was said at the time, 
“could not be filmed.” All of these, made 
from 1932 to 1936, are still popular. 
Among them are the Physical Science 
series such as Sounp Waves AND THEIR 
SouRCcES, MOLECULAR THEORY OF MATTER, 
Evectrosratics . . . the Geology series, as 
Grounp Water, Work OF Rivers, VOL- 
cAnors In Action . . . and the Human 
Biology series such as Heart ANp Circu- 
LATION, Bopy DEFENSES AGAINST DISEASE, 
and Dicestion Or Foops. Photographic 
feats achieved by the ERPI group at this 
time include the first motion picture pho- 
tography of heart valves in action, and the 
sequences showing baby squirrels in their 
actual home in the trunk of a hollow tree. 
Bopy Derenses AGAINST DisEAsE continues 
to maintain its position as all-time best 
seller, with Heart AND CIRCULATION se€c- 
ond. Among the timeless children’s clas- 
sics ADVENTURES Or Bunny Rassir is first, 
with the ever-beloved Gray SQUIRREL sec- 
ond, followed by the later (1947) Hare 
Anp THe Tortoise. 

While requests for older releases con- 
tinue unabated, EBF’s anniversary years 
finds this pioneer company with the big- 
gest production schedule of new films it 
has ever had. By the close of 1949 at 
least 39 sound films (16mm) as well as 
several new filmstrip series, will have been 
added to the 500 or so films produced over 
the preceding 19 years (of these 320 are 
sound). New product includes such diver- 
sified subjects as ALconoL ANp THe Hu- 
MAN Bopy; ArrPoRT; ANIMALS GROWING 
Up; AustRAviA; BAsy Meets His PARENTS; 
Buitpinc A Hicuway; BritisH Is-es; CARE 


——Yeats 


FRONT COVER 


GRAY SQUIRREL is a perennial favor- 
ite. . . . Primary Science subjects range 
from the tuning fork to the atom bomb. 
. .. International prize winner THE LOON’S 
NECKLACE (Indian legend by means of 
colored masks) introduces a startling new 
thread of general audience color into EBF’s 
established school curriculum pattern . . . 


Or Tue Skin; Common HELPING 
Tue Cump To Accert Tue Do’s and 
Heveinc THe Cunp To Face THE 
Dont’s; MAKING ELectricity; Rikki, THE 
Basy Monkey; Save THOSE TEETH; SPAN- 
isu, and ENGLIsH, CHILDREN; A Visir WITH 
Cowsoys; THe Zoo; Your Voice; Syn- 
THETIC Fipers; THE Nurse; Circus Day; 
Gas For Home Anp Inoustry, etc. A 
photographic sequence of unique quality 
distinguishes THe Ears ANp HEARING, 
with shots showing the human ear and the 
middle ear bones in action from a sound 
vibration. 

Other recent subjects, produced in col- 
laboration, or by outside makers and taken 
on for distribution include: Propuctivity: 
Key To Ptenty (with 20th Century 
Fund); Tue Livinc Forest series (with 
the Conservation Foundation and _ the 
New York Zoological Society; five AMERI- 
CAN LireraTuRE Films (with Walter 
Colmes and Emerson Films); the Cana- 
dian prize winner, THe Loon’s NECKLACE 
(by Crawley) and ScHoo._nouse IN THE 
Rep (by the Kellogg Foundation). 

Another group of EB Films to find un- 
expectedly wide favor is an art series: 
BrusH TECHNIQUES, PAINTING REFLECTIONS 
In Water and Makinc A MuRAL, pro- 
duced in color in keeping with EBF’s be- 
lief that color should be used where it is 
intrinsically necessary to subject matter. 
Announced for January 1950 release in 
this area is PAINTING AN ABSTRACTION, 
demonstrated by Eliot O’Hara, N.A., who 
showed his mastery of creative technique 
and his understanding of the film medium 
in the first two art subjects already noted. 

Production is done in EBF’s own studios 

at Wilmette, Ill.; on location; recently — 
for the American LiTeRATURE films — in 
Hollywood. Experts and faculty members 
from more than 60 institutions of learning 
have been called upon for collaboration 
over the past two decades. Its advisory 
board is now chaired by University of 
Chicago’s Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins. 
The company whose trademark is “Bring 
the World to the Classroom” is also bring- 
ing classroom films to more than 50 coun- 
tries of the world: Investigation is cur- 
rently under way concerning production 
in Great Britain; and some 150 or more 
subjects have been translated into Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Greek, Arabic, Czech, Turkish, Chinese, 
with Hebrew versions in the making for 
imminent Israeli use. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: (top to 
bottom) 
CHRISTMAS RHAPSODY 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Two Recent Series: JAMES FENIMORE 


COOPER 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND HISTORY ... HENRY WADSWORTH 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow we 


N teacher parlance, the five films of this series “are both inspirational and motivational.” 
Each was produced to present a U. S. literary personality in his authentic background, and to 
show those incidents in his life that helped shape what he wrote. Howard M. Jones (Prof. of 
English, Harvard University) collaborated on Henry WApswortH LoNGFELLOw which, for this 
reviewer, proved an exceedingly interesting saga, despite a few spot weaknesses. We could 
hardly hear the voice of the actress who was his first wife, for instance; and his own makew 
later in the film is very artificial looking . . . First shown as a boy of 13 delighted at the local 
newspaper's publication of a poem he wrote, Longfellow — together with his brother Stephen 
— is seen next at Bowdoin College in his senior year, when he disappoints his father who wishes 
him to be a lawyer, and takes the road of his own choosing that led to his becoming one of 
this country’s outstanding scholars, teachers and poets . . . Shown as always fond of children 
(he had five of his own, for whom he wrote among other pieces his famous “Children’s Hour”), 
Mr. Longfellow on his 72nd birthday is visited by great and small, old and young. From 
the youngsters of Cambridge he receives a fine armchair made from the wood of the chestnut 
tree immortalized in his “Village Blacksmith” (presented earlier in an exceptionally enjoyable 
sequence). It is for the four young people who deliver the gift that, when he is asked for a 
poem, he recites “The Arrow and the Song”, 4 fitting conclusion to this living portrait of 
“the children’s poet whose pleasure was telling stories and whose strength was in writing them 
from his own great heart.” — M.G.M. 


All 5 films in this series are 2-reels. Rental, from local libraries; or EB Films Inc., Wilmette, 
Il, at $5 for 1-3 days. Purchase price, $76.50. Produced in Hollywood by Walter Colmes and 
the Emerson Films Corp. under supervision of EB Films’ Dr. Melvin Brodshaug. 


THE LIVING FOREST ... 


A Forest Grows 


ACCORDING to Fairfield Osburn, president of the Zoological Society, author of the book 
“This Plundered Planet”, we are destroying our natural resources faster than they are 
being replaced, and “without drastic action in reversal of this process, freedom from want can 
never be achieved”. He thus sees conservation as being “at the core of the fight for democ- 
racy.” The three subjects of THe Livinc Forest series (THE Forest Grows, THE Forest 
PropucEs, Forest CONSERVATION) discuss graphically, and in color, the immense importance of 
that trees are a crop we must cultivate and harvest as such . . . Foop CONSERVATION stresses a 
government program, is rather more for adult groups; but all are well suited for school 
use (junior high, and up). Certainly THe Forest Grows is an unusually fine vehicle 
for introduction of the forest as a community of citizen trees, and a sequence explaining the 
growth and development of a New England forest, commencing with an open field, is particu- 
larly illuminating . . . Time-lapse photography reveals a leaf in process of growth; animated 
drawings show how increase in altitude, from valley to mountain top, helps determine what 
trees grow where.— R.L. 
10-mins each; color. Produced by the Conservation Foundation in association with the N. Y. 


Zoological Society. For rent from local EBF libraries, $4 for 1-3 days, plus 50-cents for each 
additional day. i 
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COUNCILS « FORUMS «x SOCIETIES 


What They Are Showing 


[N honor of the often forgotten hero or heroine of many a 

film society or council — its program chairman — we are this 
month inaugurating a new department devoted to reporting 
what films are being screened across the country. If the chair- 
man faced with a relentless monthly or weekly schedule finds 
it helpful, it will be continued . . . so let us know. You might 
tell us too, what pictures you are showing, to make this a 
perfect case of “You tell me, I'll tell you, and we'll all learn.” 


LOS ANGELES — Fall series of Friday evening documentary 
film showings on (1) the dance included Tue Sincinc Eartn, 
STEPS OF THE BALLET, SQUARE DANCE MEDLEY, Sky DANCERS OF 
PAPANTLA, SPANISH Gypsies, Two CHINESE DANCES .. . on the 
British factual film: CALLER HERRIN’ EDINBURGH FESTIVAL OF 
Music AND DRAMA, CoLour IN CLay, Movinc MILuions, ONCE 
Upon A Time, WippEcoMBE Far .. . on the United Nations: 
Huncry Minos, Is THemr Story, SEARCHLIGHT ON THE 
NATIONS, CLEARING THE Way . . . on documentary classics: 
Easter IsLanp and Sonc oF CEYLON . . . on the French factual 
film: CHILpREN’s 1848, ANDORRE, SUNKEN FLEET, 
Next Time WE SEE Paris . . . First November showing featured 
the 1945 Academy Award THe True Giory . . . Nov. 18, 
Belgian fact films: Bevcrum, N’Girt, HAnpt- 
CRAFTS OF BELGIUM, Conco ArT . . . Nov. 24, cities British and 
U. S.: THe Crry, THe Way WE Live .. . Dec. 2, on the arts: 
Hossies Across THE SEA, THE HOME PLACE, EVOLUTION OF A 
SKYSCRAPER . 
Back, KNow Your AL Ly, Britain. 


SEATTLE’s brand new Film Society, headed by Grace 
Stevenson of the Seattle Public Library, and Barbara Kennedy 


. - Dec. 9, Meredith’s England: A YANK CoMEs : 


Editor, NANCY EDWARDS 


of the University of Washington, announces for November: 
Nicut Mai and MAN or ARAN .. . Dec. 5: RAGAMUFFIN and 
Morocco . . . Jan. 8: M, and THE IMMIGRANT .. . Feb. 5: 
Winp From THE and MurpERERS AMONG Us... .Mar. 5: 
Tue Private Lire oF A Cat and THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE; 
Apr. 2: Pudovkin’s Cuess Fever, and Moruer. 


NEW YORK CITY — Dance Film Society Dec. 13: Sout- 
WESTERN INDIAN DANCES, Two CHINESE DANCES, LAMENTATION, 
Picture In Your Mino, and the privately-made dance films 
of Irwin Weill . . . Jan. 10: THe Sincinc EartH, SONG OF 
CEYLON, and premieres of two subjects as yet untitled . . . 
Feb. 7: RussiAN BALLERINA and CuBan Episope . . . Mar. 7: 
BAYADERE and the Museum of Modern Art’s program of Social 
and Theatrical Dancing in Film. 


Cinema 16 — Nov.: No Crepit, FEELING ALL RIGHT, 
BHARATNATYAM, ExPpLosions ON THE SuN, REFLECTIONS, 
New Eartu ... Dec.: Dime Store, LE Bijou, GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE Bopy, CHILDREN Growinc Up Oruers, and early 
films from the collection of Joseph Cornell ... Jan.: VALLEY 
Town, Hypnotic Benavior, THE MAKING OF A MurAL, THE 
Perririep Doc, and HAusA VILLAGE. 


World Documentary Theatre bowed in with ATOM AT THE 
Crossroaps (Czech; premiered at the Films of the World 
Festival, Chicago), Att Ruicut, Locomotive, THE 
Loon’s NECKLACE, YOUTH Bui_ps, and New Town. 


Museum of Modern Art for Nov. and Dec. (one week each): 


- Two Tars and Tue Navicator, THE ITALIAN STRAW Hart, 


Le THE Barser SHop and MILLION LEGs; 
Tue Sex Lire oF A Potyp, Duck Soup; Ir HAPPENED ONE 
NIGHT, RUGGLES oF Rep Gap, NOTHING SACRED. 


EASTMAN HOUSE DEDICATED 
As Photographic Museum 


Originally the home of the founder of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, latterly the resi- 
dence of University of Rochester's president, 
‘he George Eastman House in Rochester, N. Y. 
has been formally opened and dedicated as 
a photographic museum. 

Most appropriately, the supremely dynamic 
quality of the motion picture is being applied 
to this now historic building. Every effort will 
be made to present against its background the 
history and development of photography, in 
living terms. To this end James Card, curator 
of films at the new museum, has already pro- 
duced two 6-minute subjects — Daguerreo- 
iype Likenesses and Wet Collodion Process — 
that the visitor can project easily in the most 
modern “push-button” fashion as he inspects 
historic photographic equipment in the room 
devoted to Daguerreotype equipment and 
portraits. 

Photographic experts, outstanding photog- 
raphers, and notables in the history of mo- 
tion pictures attended the official opening of 
the House as a museum. Among these were 
Dr. Douglas Spencer, President of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain; Dr. 
Marcel Abribat of the Council of the Societe 
Francaise de Photographie, Mrs. George B. 
Dryden of Evanston, Ill., niece of the late 
George Eastman; and Mary Pickford, “Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart” of silent film days. Others 


present were Brig. Gen. Oscar N. Solbert, -- 
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director of Eastman House, Beaumont New- 
hall, and Mr. Card, film curator. 
According to Mr. Card the new Eastman 
House is envisaged as an educational insti- 
tute that will be “a national and interna- 
tional center for conferences on photography; 
for research in its history, science and appli- 
cations; for the education of school children 
by guided tours; for meetings of camera clubs 
and photographic organizations; for changing 
exhibitions of photographic work; demonstra- 
tions of the latest apparatus and processes; 
screening of both historical and modern mo- 
tion pictures; and for other related purposes.” 


ATLANTA POINTS THE WAY 


An impressive example of a film council’s 
focussing and enhancing of community and 
individual needs and interests is seen in the 
1949-50 series of weekly demonstration pro- 
grams of the Atlanta (Ga.) Film Council. 

Offered to the public without charge, and 
specifically intended for the community's 
many group leaders, the council’s program 
seeks to present a.v. materials in terms of 
“what these many and varied materials are; 
how to use them as forceful teaching devices 
and to make verbal language more meaning- 
ful; why they are effective in stimulating in- 
terest, increasing comprehension, strengthen- 
ing remembering and shortening the learning 
time; where they may be obtained; and how 
to produce some of them.” This statement of 
a council’s function is one that groups just 
starting may care to note. 


Among the topics offered are: “Opaque 
Projection in Classroom Teaching”, “Hand- 
made Lantern Slides”, “Vitalizing Your An- 
nual Report”, “Cartoons and Cartooning”, 
“The Silk Screen Poster Process.” This ran- 
dom selection may at least suggest the scope 
of the council’s work, though it can hardly 
convey the awe inspired in this department 
by the actual brochure. For not the first 
time we are impressed by the initiative and 
leadership shown by groups that escape many 
of the drawbacks of being just another organi- 
zation among thousands in our large urban 
centers. 

Atlanta Film Council was winner, at the 
recent audio-visual convention in Chicago, 
of the Reagan Award, to be made annually 
by NAVA in memory of the late C. R. Rea- 
gan, one of the founders of both NAVA and 
the Film Council of America. Atlanta’s pres- 
ident is Everett Priest. Committee Chairmen 
are: Mrs. Ruth Hinman Carter (publicity); 
George Dean (steering); Kathleen Moon (pro- 
gram); Calvin Pratt (housing); Rev. Sam 
Laird (finance); Merle Nimmer (equipment). 


N. Y. HEARS ABOUT 
MENTAL HEALTH FILMS 


REATION of a Mental Health Film 
Board* indicates “a new direction for 
documentary films”, declared Robert Ander- 
son (producer, Feeling of Rejection and other 
“mental health” subjects), at the first Fall 
meeting of the New York Film Council. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
GIVES NEW EMPHASIS TO FILM PROGRAM 


TECHNIQUES used by voluntary health agencies and the United States Public 

Health Service to distribute and publicize their specialized educational films were 
the principal topics of discussion at a recent meeting of the Film Division of the 
Public Health Education Section of the American Public Health Association. An entire 
morning was devoted to the showing of two sample films and a discussion of their 
usage. This program was part of the 77th Annual Meeting held in New York last 
month with 5,000 representatives from all parts of the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba—the largest gathering of public health workers ever held in the world. 


There was no question of whether or 
not films should be used — the meeting 
unanimously endorsed them as a medium 
of health education. It was the manner 
of their use which concerned the meeting. 

The film forum included promotion of 
the meeting and securing of the audience, 
physical arrangements for the meeting, 
plans for discussion, use of teaching guides 
and other aids, and appraisal of the suc- 
cess of a gathering. The forum served to 
emphasize that films are not, nor should 
be, designed to stand alone — they must 
be considered primarily as teaching aids 
to be truly effective. 

A total of 74 films were featured on 
the motion picture program. These were 
grouped under the general headings of 
oral hygiene, mental health, communi- 
cable disease and sanitation; posture, ex- 
ercise and general health; child health and 
training; the human body, doctors, nurses, 
hospitals and health departments; hear- 
ing, sight and speech; food, nutrition; 
geriatrics, community recreation, safety, 
technical, venereal disease, cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

Miss Charlotte Leach, consultant in 
health education to the American Tuber- 
culosis Association, spoke on behalf of 
the voluntary agency with numerous 
affiliates. You Can He xp, the story of com- 
munity organization of a private health 
agency, illustrated the type of film which 
interprets the work of an association 
through animation, narration and live 
photography. The use of discussion guides 
and techniques for audiences of club 
women, industrial groups and health 
officers was outlined. 

Dr. Hugh L. C. Wilkerson, Chief of the 
Diabetes Section of the United States 
Public Health Service, led a discussion 
following showing of THe Story OF 
Wenpy Hit. This film covers the early 
discovery of diabetes and diabetes detec- 
tion. It is being distributed primarily to 
medical societies and health departments, 
since the sponsoring American Diabetes 
Association is not organized to handle 
large-scale distribution. 

Included among the health films shown 
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were the following: (all 16 mm.) 


ORAL HYGIENE 

Save THose TEETH, protective dental 
hygiene. 1l-mins. Black and White. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.,. Wil- 
mette, 

THe DENTAL PROGRAM IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA — Complete 
demonstration of highly developed pro- 
gram. 25-mins. Color. Newsreel Labora- 
tories, 1733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your CHILp’s First Visir TO THE DEN- 
tist — the child’s behavior, the responsi- 
bility of the parents. 8-mins. Black and 
white. Dr. Eduard G. Friedrich, 4763 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

ATTITUDES AND HEALTH — shows sickness 
sometimes caused by attitudes, and that — 
though often complex and dificult — 
healthy attitudes can be achieved. 10-mins. 
Black and white. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE AND SANITATION 

Tue Common — within framework 
of single case history study, the major 
aspects of the common cold are identified, 
for school age. 11-mins. Black and white. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

How Disease TRAVELS — transmission 
of disease by water, flies and person-to- 
person contact; a Disney health awareness 
film available for general distribution. 10- 
mins. Color. Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 


POSTURE, EXERCISE & GENERAL HEALTH 

CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH — partly 
through use of microphotography, story 
of the importance of cleanliness to good 
health. 10-mins. Black and white. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

Improvinc YouR PostuRE — good pos- 
ture as both a result of and a means to 
good health, achievable if proper atten- 
tion is given to understanding, motivation 
and mental attitudes. 10-mins. Black and 
white. Coronet Instructional Films. 


WE SPEAK AGAIN 


The title of this color film aptly de- 
scribes the story it so dramatically portrays 
— the actual re-training of the patient 
who has had his larynx removed in an 
operation for cancer. The Rehabilitation 
of the Laryngectomized Patient is its sub- 
title. This film demonstrates the step-by- 
step procedure in the training of these 
patients to develop the esophagal voice. 
It offers new hope to the person who finds 
himself suddenly mute through the very 
treatment which cured his physical dis- 
ease. Technical features of the operation 
are shown by simple diagrams, while the 
balance of the film presents the story of a 
man learning to speak again. Considering 
the extreme technical difficulties of record- 
ing the low register quality of the esopha- 
gal voice, the producers have done better 
than might be expected. 

WE SPEAK AGAIN was made at the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary under the 
technical supervision of Dr. Leroy A. 
Schall, who supervises this training. A 
doctor engaged in speech correction work 
for a national agency says of the film: “The 
emphasis on preoperative orientation is 
excellent. If all otolaryngologists would 
give such counseling, the teaching of 
esophagal speech would be made easier. 
The methods demonstrated for teaching 
were well illustrated and although . . . 
other methods may accomplish the same 
results, no valid objection can be made to 
the procedures used . . . The film should 
be of considerable value to otolaryngolo- 
gists, to their patients who require surgical 
removal of the larynx, and to students 
of speech pathology”. The film is de- 
signed for general practitioners, State and 
County Medical Societies, hospitals, nurs- 
ing schools, and for specialized audiences. 
16 mins. Sponsored by Massachusetts Eye 
& Ear Infirmary, the Anjierican Cancer 
Society and its Massachusetts Division. 
Produced and distributed by Sturgis-Grant 
Productions, Inc., 314 East 46th Street, 


N. Y. C. 17. Rental f 7.50; sale 
price, $80. 
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™ ™ “Tear Out Coupon And Mail" ™ ™ 


A WELCOME GIFT FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THE 


NEW YEAR— 
ILMED within the walls of the 
beautiful Augarten Palais — a 
perfect setting for music almost FILM NEWS 
ethereal — this picture brings to the 
screen for the first time the Vienna 
Boys Choir. Founded in 1504 by the 13 E. 37th ST. 


Emperor Maximilian as the Chapel Choir of the Vienna Cathedral, it is now 
composed of three units of 22 picked boys: resident, travelling, apprentice. 
The two former combine here in a selection of Christmas songs: ““To Bethle- 
hem”; “From the Heavens High”; “Mary of the Mountain”; a peasant song 
of the Tyrol”; “O Tannenbaum”; and “Silent Night”, sung as we’ve never 
heard it before. Wisely, there is little story or action to detract from the 
music. The boys are simply introduced on Christmas eve, happily making 
ready the ornaments for their tree, singing accapella as they work. Possessed 
of perfect poise, obvious health and good cheer, they go from number to 
number with the ease of veteran cinema stars, with Msgr. Schnitt, their travel 
accompanist, at the organ, then with added harp. For the several solo spots 
certain of the boys assist with such instruments as the accordian and guitar 
for gaiety, the piccolo with its more plaintive tone for a most enjoyable softer 
piece. In the final scene they are grouped in choir attire about a tremendous 
Christmas tree for rendition of “Silent Night”: a most suitable closing for 
a film no one should miss . . . It is worth a mention, we think, that director 
Leopold Hainisch was himself a Vienna choir boy in his youth. — M.G.M. 


NEW YORK CITY 16 


> 


[] 1 subscription (10 issues) $2.50 

(J 2 subscriptions (20 issues) $4.50 

(J 3 subscriptions (30 issues) $6.00 
(Add $1.00 for foreign postage) 


Please send Film News to the 
following: 


15-mins. Produced by Ambassador Films, N. Y. For rent, your local dealer. Remittance enclosed [] 


Sale: Sterling Films Inc., 316 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. Price, $55. 


SAVE THOSE TEETH 


D*- ORFIELD (dentist) has just com- 

pleted work on Dan, an 11-year old, 
as this film opens. Explaining to Dan what 
he is doing for him, Dr. Orfield shows the 
boy an X-ray photograph of his own 
mouth, points out two weak spots as po- 
tential cavity spots which must be watched 
carefully. The importance of proper den- 
tal care is stressed with the introduction 
of a dental mannikin and a tooth brush — 
which brush, after a participation instruc- 
tion, the patient is allowed to take for his 
own ... Mother is now brought into the 
picture from the anteroom, and there is 
a demonstration of a new procedure cur- 
rently recommended as a decay deterrent; 
then a short discourse on sweets between 
meals . . . Demonstrating the basics of 
tooth decay, Dr. Orfield by means of a 


stained slide and a microscope shows Dan 
bacteria taken from the boy’s own mouth. 
By means of this expedient the dentist 
enlists further cooperative interest in our 
young citizen . . . Simply and clearly told, 
the “story” of Save THose TEETH serves 
a twofold purpose: it should do much to 
dispel the old “bogey-man” idea of the 
dental office; and it should help say to 
our youth of today, “We believe in your 
intelligence and accept your demand for 
recognition.” Its “man-to-man” flavor 
should make a decided impression on pre- 
adolescent and adolescent groups.—M.G.M. 


Approx. 12-mins. Produced (in collab- 
oration with J. Roy Blayney, D.D.S., 
Director of the Walter O. Zoller Memorial 
Dental Clinic, University of Chicago) by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill.; or, see your local dealer for 
sale and rental. 


Dr. Orfield fixes, and 
© teaches (Save Those 

| Teeth) . . . Virginia 
is one of three de- 
lightful youngsters in 
Care of the Skin... 


Bill me 0 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 


Assn’t. Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


@ KENJI COMES HOME 
Photographed in Japan, and interesting 
on that count as on others, KENJI opens 
two years after the war on a detachment 
of disillusioned and defeated soldiers just 
returning. No one meets Kenji. He finds 
his home is now just rubble. The battered 
tea kettle in the ruins reminds him of his 
happy home life, and there is an absorbing 
flashback of the family praying before 
Kenji’s departure for the war. A photo- 
graph of his schoolmates reminds him of 
the authoritarian school in which a faith 
in the Shinto gods and the Emperor was 
built up. Seeking one of the pictured 
friends, Kenji learns of his war death. 
The friendship of his late friend’s mother 
and sister Aki, both Christian Japanese, 
saves him from despair . . . One of the 
most touching and warming phases of 
the film is the companionship between the 
returned soldier and a war orphan, Shiro. 
Togther these two lost souls set about 
building a life. Kenji finally gets a job 
in a machine shop. Shiro tries to help by 
shining shoes but is robbed and hurt. Aki 
then arranges for him to go to a Christian 
school. . . . For Kenji the problem of 
communism now enters the picture, 
though neither he nor his colleagues ac- 
tually know it as such. In line with demo- 
cratic ideals a union in the shop is en- 
courage by the Occupation officers; but 
because the Japanese are accustomed to 
forceful leadership this union falls under 
the domination of violent speaking men 
who make promises of a worker’s utopia. 
Kenji for one is puzzled by the re- 
semblance of the union leaders’ ideas and 
talk with that of his old authoritarian 
school teachers. . . . He has fallen in love 
with Aki, meanwhile; has begun to read 
the Bible and to discuss it with her and 
her friends. Reaching a decision in his 


Kenji and Shiro will 
build a new life . .. 


own mind, he defies the authority of the 
shop union leader, is betrayed by him, 
and fired. Now Kenji is back where he 
started. . . . Aki tries to get him a schol- 
arship at the Christian university she at- 
tends, but its funds are low. Kenji is tried 
further by Aki’s departure for a teacher’s 
college in Tokyo. Final sequence reveals 
Kenji turning to the Christian church 
hopefully as the narration points up the 
responsibility of the U. S. Christian to 
help: “He would need a job and encour- 
agement. But what the church can do for 
Kenji depends on us. You and I will write 
the ending of his story, together.” 

It is assuredly a hopeful sign when re- 
ligion can retain its vision enough to rise 
above nationalism. Nationally, the Jap- 
anese are but recently our enemies. Re- 
ligiously speaking they are our brothers. 
Responsibility of the conqueror toward 
the conquered is the basis, it seems to 
me, of this latest Protestant Film Com- 
mission production. I think there is this 
difficulty with it, however: the equating of 
Christianity and democracy is not as care- 
ful as it might be. The film seems to as- 
sume that Japan’s political and religious 
problem are the same so that, in spite of 
its noble motive, it tends to obscure 
rather than clarify the issue. The picture 
is to be highly commended, however, be- 
cause of the real sympathy which it pleads 
for the Japanese people. Kenji himself 
has a very attractive face and personality, 
young Shiro is most likeable. Though the 
love affair is left dangling, it does not dis- 
tract too much from the main point of the 
story. I am sure U. S. churches using this 
film will gain greatly in insight. 


(35 mine; Rental, $9) For all three films, 
see your local dealer; or write—Religious 


Films Assoc., 45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3. 


@ FUJITA, Orphan of Japan 


The Lutheran Church which did such 
a marvelous job with ANswER For ANNE 
last season has now produced this mission- 
ary film. Its story centers around Fuyjrra, 
a young man who is being ordained to the 
ministry in Japan, looks back on the road 
of his life . . . and we see him first as a 
baby on his mother’s back. The father has 
died, she has to feed three children. After 
consulting with a non-Christian elder she 
deposits her youngest, Fujita, in a Chris- 
tian orphanage, where life is very pleas- 
ant for him .. . The missionaries go 
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home when the war comes. Fujita works 
in a war factory. The end of the war finds 
Fujita telling Bible stories to children 
when word arrives that God is sending 
back the missionaries . . . Called in due 
time to be a jastor, Fujita goes to a Tokyo 
seminary, falls in love with a kindergarten 
teacher, becomes a happy minister and 
bridegroom. Climax is his holding his first 
service . . . Views of Japanese life are 
interesting but there is not enough con- 
flict to sustain interest, nor is Christianity 
as easy as this. (35-mins; color; rent $12.) 


@ INTO THE GOOD GROUND 


Into the good ground of film technique 
has gone considerable effort and expense 
to make a picture which turns out to be 
disappointing. Here we have “a story of 
modern American life”, but I hope more 
happens to an average American family 
than happens to this one . . . Don Gard- 
ner, eminently respected citizen, when the 
film opens, is a successful contractor who 
builds “with a purpose”. But he was not 
always this ideal man: and in the inevit- 
able flashback we see Dan as a Bible- 
loving child: then, as a college student; 


then as a family man who flounders woe- 
fully in his attempt to tell his children 
the Joseph story. We ourselves floundered 
at this point between Dan and his erst- 
while college friend. Unfortunately for 
cinematic values also, Dan's trouble is all 
mental anxiety . . . This might have been 
a good picture but got bogged down some- 
where. In its present form anyway, it is 
not designed for the profound thinking 
church. (35-mins.). 
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WHAT THEY ARE SHOWING 


(Continued from Page 16) 


As film officer of the new organization Mr. 
Anderson explained that its films will deal 
with “everyday problems and people” and 
would avoid the unusual and extraordinary. 
Old, familiar problems, rather, would be 
presented in the new light of psychiatry. 
Seven subjects, to be made by various non- 
theatrical producers, are scheduled to roll 
before the year’s end. 

Dr. George Stevenson, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, stressed 
that the projected series is expected to “help” 
not to “cure.” Dr. Robert H. Felix, director, 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service, pointed out the 
great need today “to transmit to John and 
Mary Doe and their little ones, the facts as 
we know them”; and expressed confidence 
that the means had been found in film. 

Other distinguished guests introduced were 
Dr. Nina Ridenour, Director of Public Edu- 
cation, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (N.Y.C.), and Mrs. Alberta Altman, 
Chief of Publications, National Institute of 
Mental Health (Washington). 


*See “Medical Film News” section, Oct. 
1949 issue of FILM NEWS. 


ISRAEL TURNS TO U.S. 


(Continued from Page 5) 

those she saw go into use on mobile units 
that take to the Kibbutzim (cooperative 
colonies) whatever Ims there are. Some 
150 subjects have been “inherited” from 
the British Army and administration; a 
very small number are native product; 
a few commercially produced U.S. films 
have been purchased recently from cata- 
logue descriptions (already proven an in- 
adequate method). Additionally, the U.S. 
Dept. of State has made available with 
Hebrew sound tracks some selected Disney 
films on health and sanitation; also TVA, 
HYMN OF ALL NATIONS (Toscanini), 
a portrayal of the Cooperatives in the 
U.S., and others. 


Steering Committee 

The problem of how best this Com- 
mittee could function was then interested- 
ly discussed, and the following named to 
serve on a Steering Committee: 

Mrs. Nettie Berg; Miss Asoff (Israeli 
teacher); Mr. Avigal; Dr. Edward Bernard; 
Mr. Charles Eichel; Mr. E. M. Edelstein; 
Miss Rita Hochheimer; Mr. James Mac- 
Andrew; Mr. Frank Reh; Mrs. Esther 
Speyer; Mrs. Dina M. Bleich (secy.). 
Two Screenings Held 

Although in future it may not be 
necessary actually to preview all films 
under consideration as many members of 
the Committee do this as part of their 
daily work, the Steering Committee felt 
a general meeting was necessary: for the 
purpose of viewing films in company with 
the delegates from the Israeli Ministry of 
Education and Culture and to learn from 
them at first hand the criteria and stan- 
dards specific to the Israeli situation. Such 
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meetings were therefore held on Novem- 
ber 14th at the Board of Education 
Building, and November 29th at the 
headquarters of the Jewish Education 
Committee, 1776 Broadway, N.Y.C. The 
first was based on the “Films of Interest 
to Children” list of the American Library 
Association (prepared by Margaret M. 
Clark, head of the Lewis Carroll Room, 
Cleveland Public Library) and was supple- 
mented by recommendations from Com- 
mittee members. The second screening 
was devoted to films on industry, and 
vocational skills. Additional Committee 
members and guests present included: the 
Misses Philips and Rebecca Adinoff, Kin- 
dergarten directors; Dr. J. Edward May- 
man, N.Y.C. Board of Education; Max G. 
Rubinstein, principal Jr. H.S. 120; from 
Israel, Dr. Halle, Jr. H.S. principal, Miss 
Kaniyuk, a teacher, Mr. Joseph Blumen- 
thal, arts and crafts supervisor; also Dr. 
Sarah Gluck, Sup. Kindergartens and 
Teacher Colleges, and B. Aurens — both 
of the Ministry of Education. 


Producers and/or distributors are 
invited to send catalogues and other 
film, filmstrip slides and equipment 
information directly to Dr. Noah 
Nardi, Director, Dept. of Reference 
and Research, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture, Jerusalem, Israel. 


FILMS IN OUR PROGRAMS 


(Continued from Page 12) 

Another film, not its own, which the 
National Foundation brings to the atten- 
tion of correspondents is Polio Diagnosis 
and Management, produced by the British 
Ministry of Health. It is available on a 
rental basis from the British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. This excellent film was shown at the 
First International Poliomyelitis Confer- 
ence, held in New York City in 1948 
under National Foundation sponsorship. 

To ensure careful handling of films and 
arrangements for showings, a booklet, “A 
Guide to Successful Film Showing”, was 
published for the use of members of the 
National Foundation and others who use 
its films. It cannot be furnished for other 
purposes, nor can it be supplied in quan- 
tity, as it does not carry a message about 
infantile paralysis or the services of the 
National Foundation for which March 
of Dimes funds are contributed. However, 
permission is granted other organizations 
for reproduction of the publication in 
full or in part. 

The National Foundation’s film service 
is necessarily limited due to the heavy 
financial responsibilities for patient care 
incurred in the past few years of unprece- 
dented epidemics of poliomyelitis. At the 
present time, no funds are available for 


additional prints and those .on hand are 

carefully scheduled to reach groups and 
areas where they will be most effective. 

DOROTHY S. VICKERY, 

Health Education Service 

The National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis, Inc. 


The perfect Holiday film! 
"MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


is the title of STERLING FILMS’ wonderful, 
new 16mm. Sound Film, featuring the world- 
famous Vienna Boy’s Choir singing Christmas 
carols. Available at your photographic dealer, 
film rental library, or direct from: 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 
316 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


Correct Walking Comfortable Walking 


Proper Steps 


The maximum use of your feet with the 
greatest degree of comfort. Based on medical 
research. 

9 min., sd., b&w 


Write for our free film & filmstrip 
literature. 
FLORY FILMS, INC., 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


3 Special 16mm Services 


© Two projection rooms seating 70 
people each. 


© 16mm-16mm synchronous interlock 
projection 
@ 16mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
TWO MACHINES 


® Moviolas — viewers — synchronizers 
— cutting room equipment. 
Services and equipment 
available day or night 
on or off the premises. 


ALSO COMPLETE 35mm SERVICES 
Reasonable Rates. 


PREVIEW THEATRE, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19 


a 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need help in planning a “just right” program for 
your group? Programs aranged and films ordered for 
a moderate fee. Helen McKee, 320 East 42nd Street, 
New York. LExington 2-8360. $ 


REPAIR SPECIALIST— HOLMES i6mm and 
35mm projectors. — Jack Patent, 13 E. 37th Street, 
New York 16. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips and $1. for new negative 
and enlargements, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
New York 52. 


FILMS FOR SALE & RENT 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. For 
free copy of new 56 page film Ce a 1501FN, 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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KURTZ MYERS, Ohioan. Graduate, Hillsdale College and University of Michigan. Special studies Columbia University Staff, New York Public Library's 
Music and Drama Department, 1936-42. While in naval service administered South Pacific Book Supply in New Hebrides. On return to Detroit assigned 
as Chief of new Audio-Visual Department opened March 1947. Member Audio-Visual Board of American Library Association. President, Greater Detroit 


ETROIT is film conscious. It has 
been film conscious for a considerable 
number of years. Detroit firms produce 
films and Detroit industries sponsor films. 
School systems throughout the Metropoli- 
tain Area have well developed audio-visual 
departments and churches in Detroit make 
generous use of audio-visual aids. There 
are half a dozen major commercial dis- 
tributors in the city and film users have 
ready access to the considerable film col- 
lections of the University of Michigan and 
the UAW-CIO Education Department. All 
of the associations of women’s clubs have 
motion picture committees and the city 
boasts two film councils, the Metropolitan 
Detroit Film Council and the Greater 
Detroit Film Council, organizations of 
widely divergent aims and membership. 
As a latecomer the Audio-Visual De- 
partment of the Detroit Public Library 
has attempted to justify its appearance on 
the local film distribution scene by 
rigidly defining its scope and endeavoring 
to serve as a coordinating agency. Film 
service is offered only to out-of-school 
groups which hold their meetings within 
the city proper and the collection is rather 
carefully limited to films which offer the 
adult educator and the lay program plan- 
ner some really significant subject matter. 
Preference is always given to films on 
topics which should be of general, com- 
mon concern. While among its borrowers 
are to be found large groups representing 
special interests — churches, industries, 
foreign language groups — no effort is 
made to cater to special interests in the 
choice of films. The Department regards 
seriously its responsibility for providing 
films whose significance and limited com- 
mercial potential go hand in hand. It is 
delighted to have made a “best seller” 
out of such a film as Meeting Emotional 
Needs in Childhood and to have offered 
Detroit its first opportunities to see such 
unusual films as Over Dependency, Picture 
in Your Mind, Henri Matisse, The Rising 
Tide, Steps of the Ballet, Your Child Is A 
Genius and Valley of the Tennessee. It is 
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Film Council. Collaborator on music and moving pictures indexes. 


delighted too, to realize that more than 
half a million Detroiters see its films each 
year. 

Though the Audio-Visual Department 


has not yet achieved its goal of establishing’ 


a union catalog of the city’s film holdings, 
it has constantly worked toward the ideal 
of serving as a clearing house for film in- 
formation. Reviews of 16mm are indexed. 
Lists of film sources in the city are com- 
piled, frequently revised and freely dis- 
tributed. Invitational previews are ar- 
ranged to bring program planners with 
similar interests together. By close co- 
operation with the local affiliate of the 
Film Council of America the Department 
has attempted to carry these service ideals 
beyond the Library’s walls. It is hoped 
that through the regular previews which 
are being arranged by the Coancil’s Pre- 
view Committee and through the agency 
of a Film Council newsletter it may be 
possible to acquaint increasing numbers 
of people with Detroit’s film resources. 
All of the two dozen community agen- 
cies of the Detroit Public Library which 
have facilities for the assembling of an 
audience do regular film programs. Once 
every four weeks these branch libraries 
receive the “circuit program”, a carefully 
selected 90-minute program made up of 


THE DETROIT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Population: 1,653,905 (1944) 
Annual Library Expenditures: 
$2,987,402 (1949-50) 
Film Service Started. March, 1947 
1949.50 Film Budget: $4,000 
Films Owned: 391 
Bookings, July 1947-June 1948: 
8,901; Audience: 504,303 
Bookings, July 1948-June 1949: 
12,900; Audience: 786,986 
Chief Librarian: Ralph A. Ulveling 
Film Librarian: Kurtz Myers 


Staff: Four professional librarians; 
two clerks. (Also administer col- 


lection of 16,000 recordings.) 


three or four contrasting documentary 
films. The “circuit program” follows a 
prescribed course — two weeks on the East 
Side and two on the West — making it 
possible for 16mm devotees who have 
missed the program in their own neighbor- 
hood to catch up with it elsewhere. It re- 
quires 32 weeks to route the eight “cir- 
cuit programs” which are booked annually 
in August. Such advance planning greatly 
facilitates scheduling of equipment and 
preparation of publicity. In addition it 
avoids repeated out-of-town bookings and 
makes for more balanced and carefully 
planned presentations. 

Lest local program initiative be dis- 
couraged equipment is made available for 
fortnightly programs which alternate with 
the “circuit programs”. Planning for these 
is at the discretion of the branch librarian. 
Considerable diversity is evident in vari- 
ous localities as imaginative librarians 
seek to serve local needs. Some branch 
libraries do as many as three film pro- 
grams in the course of a day — a mother’s 
club in the morning, a children’s program 
in the late afternoon, a general adult 
audience in the evening. It is general 
practice to book both juvenile and adult 
programs so that maximum use may be 
made of equipment while it is available 
(four projectors must cover the fifteen 
agencies). Increasingly film programs are 
being planned for teen-agers and for the 
faithful attendants of the newly insti- 
tuted Golden Age Clubs for those past 
sixty. Film forums are offered frequently 
but no apologies are ever proffered for 
the presentation of a straightforward pro- 
gram of informational films. 

Perhaps the most spectacular program 
effort to be attempted in Detroit libraries 
has been the presentation in both 1948 
and 1949 of extensive series of film- 
instigated discussions on child care and 
development. Thirty such programs are 
again to be offered in 1950 between the 
Christmas and Easter holidays. Discussion 
leaders are pairs of graduate students 
from the Merrill-Palmer School, nationally 
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known for its training of nursery school 
teachers and its “family living” studies 
which have gone on for more than a 
quarter century. Students see the films 
which are to be used in the discussions 
repeatedly during the first semester, both 
in classes and in use with parent groups 
which meet at the School on Fall evenings. 
They develop their own discussion out- 
lines and as soon as the library discussions 
have begun, begin to re-view the films and 
share their experience as discussants. The 
School regards this series as an excellent 
laboratory in community relations and 
the Library is grateful for the availability 
of informed leaders, whose repeated visits 
result in a personal continuity all too 
rarely achieved in film discussion series. 

An interesting outgrowth of the Detroit 
Public Library’s experimentation with 
films has been the Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Materials which Wayne University 
has offered for a two-week period during 
the past two summers. The Workshop, 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur C. 
Stenius and the writer of this article, has 
been planned specifically in terms of the 
needs of the trained librarian who finds 
himself (or more often herself) confronted 
with the many practical problems of ad- 
ministering a film collection. Attendance 
during the second year was an encourag- 
ing reflection of the increasingly wide- 
spread acceptance of audio-visual mate- 
rials in American public libraries. The 
twenty-three students came to Detroit 
from no less than fifteen states and two 
Canadian provinces and from points as 
remote as Massachusetts and British Col- 
umbia, North Dakota and Louisiana. 
Great stress was placed upon the evalua- 
tion of films in terms of community needs, 
upon film sources and upon the integra- 
tion of film (and other audio-visual) ser- 
vices with more traditional library ser- 
vices. By-product of the workshop is a 
twenty-four page bibliography, The 
Library and Audio-Visual Materials, pub- 
lished by the Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau of Wayne University and 
sold for 50 cents. 

In Detroit an administrative pattern 
has been established which finds its only 
parallel in the Cincinnati Public Library. 
The Audio-Visual Department has been 
set up as a non-book unit, operating more 
or less independently but constantly at 
the service of the various subject depart- 
ments and the branch libraries. Materials 
(other than 16mm sound films) are chiefly 
silent filmstrips and phonograph records 
— about 16,000 of the latter. Eight dis- 
tinct record collections are maintained 
and nine hours of music are broadcast each 
week, drawing upon the rich resources of 
a reference record collection which has 
been in existence since 1921. The staff, 
which consists of four fleet-footed pro- 
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JEWISH AUDIO-VISUAL 
ORGANIZED 


O RGANIZATION of a National Coun- 

cil on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 
with the participation of the major na- 
tional Jewish communal and educational 
agencies was announced today by Michael 
A. Stavitsky, president of the American 
Association for Jewish Education, 1776 
Broadway, New York City. 

Under the chairmanship of Harry Starr, 
President of the Littauer Foundation and 
a member of the Association’s Board of 
Governors, the council will seek to co- 
ordinate work in the visual aid field car- 
ried on by its member groups. It will dis- 
seminate authoritative information and 
offer guidance in the selection and use 
of audio-visual materials in Jewish reli- 
gious schools and Jewish community cen- 
ters. Recommendations and evaluation of 
audio-visual aids will be made by a board 
of review which will publish a periodic 
bulletin on the subject. 


Elected to the executive committee 
were: Carl Alpert, Zionist Organization 
of America; Robert Disraeli, American 
Jewish Committee; Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York; Samuel Freeman, Jewish Welfare 
Board; Dr. Joseph Kaminetsky, Torah 
Umesorah; Isadore Margolis, Mizrachi 
Council for Jewish Education; Rabbi A. 
Mendelbaum, Hebrew Arts Foundation; 
Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, of the staff of the 
American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion; and Harry Starr, Littauer Founda- 
tion. 

Representatives taking part in the dis- 
cussion that led to the formation of the 
Council included: Mrs. Esther Berg, Board 
of Education, N.Y.C.; Dr. I. S. Chipkin 
and Dr. J. S. Golub, Jewish Education 
Committee of New York; Abraham P. 
Gannes, Philadelphia Council on Jewish 
Education; Nahum Guttman, National 
Comm. for Labor Israel; Dr. Aharon 
Kessler, American Association for Jewish 
Education; Sylvan H. Kohn, Jewish Cen- 
ter Association, and David Kuselewitz, 
Jewish Education Association, of Essex 
County; Herbert Lizt, Anti-Defamation 
League; Dr. Abraham Millgram, United 
Synagogue Commission on Jewish Edu- 
cation; Judah Pilch, Executive Director 
the American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation; Sidney Pleskin, Yeshiva University; 
Rabbi Amram Prero, Zionist Youth Com- 
mission. 


fessional librarians and two clerks, only 


occasionally yearns for a return to the 
bookish life. 


KURTZ MYERS 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. : 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 


office. 
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MIDWEST B FF ES 


Editor, HELAINE S. LEVIN, Firm News’ Chicago Correspondent 


CORONET’S TENTH BIRTHDAY 


Event of November in this bailiwick was Coronet Instructional Films’ celebration 
of its 10th anniversary. Yours truly rode out to the home studios at Glenview, Ill., along 
with other guests in the car of Ellsworth Dent, able educational director. He kept the 
conversation loyally and interestingly moving on the story of the company over the 
past decade, and what he told us was certainly implemented by what we saw for 
ourselves in the studios. 

These are housed as attractively as any of the fine residences of the area. On one 
of the sound stages we watched scenes for a new film Errective Writinc being shot. 
The way the producer and director worked with inexperienced actors impressed me 
most. Afterwards we were taken through all departments. Demonstration in the Editing 
Department was particularly impressive. When you see for yourself all the steps that 
must be taken in the making of a film the prolific production schedule of this company 
takes on real meaning. Almost six films a month are completed, despite painstaking 
methods that mean many meetings of technical advisors, scenes shot over and over for 
as good as can be got, the intricacies of animation: especially when filming in color. 
As you know, Coronet introduced color for school motion pictures. 


New films screened for us were DENTAL HEALTH, approved by the American Dental 


Association; and How To Make A Date, excellent “Emily Post” for ’teen-agers, espe- 
cially because of its humor. 

Coronet at present has camera crews in Africa, Spain, Greenland and Europe, 
according to Mr. Abraham, vice-president and production manager. Founder-president 
David Smart was unable to attend the birthday luncheon but his brother Alfred Smart, 
Coronet enterprises business manager, was present and he and I talked utilization 
which we both agree is the real problem, if educational films and the industry which 
produces them are to fulfil their boundless potentialities. 


ACCENT ON SAFETY 


Yours truly among thousands of dele- 
gates to the world’s largest annual safety 
meeting, attended the National Safety 
Congress and Exposition held (in seven 
Chicago hotels) a few weeks ago. It was 
quite a show. Here’s a partial list of what 
was screened: 


MOTION PICTURES 

PUBLIC SAFETY; Driven To Kit, 
American Transit Assn., N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL: Care essness Costs You, 
American Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers of America, Chicago; Tuis Way Out, 
American Airlines Inc., Long Island, N. 
Y.; Timser, Pacific Northwest 
Loggers Assoc., Seattle; and the public 
favorite (suitable humor does pay off): 
the National Film Board of Canada’s 
AccwwENTs Don’t HaprEN (Part V). 


SOUND SLIDEFILMS 
According to Sarra Inc., its producers 


DAVID SMART, Coronet Films’ founder-president 


Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago). This presents a humorous char- 
acter, a big noise and bluff, and shows how 
he awakens to the realization that safety 
goggles are a necessity. Humor pays off 
again in another NSC recommended 
sound slidefilm, PAckED WitH SAFETY, 
made by the American Meat Institute and 
featuring a sort of alter ego and gremlin 


(N. Y. and Chicago), Easy ON THE Eyes 
— new 18-min. subject on industrial eye 
accidents and precautionary measures — 
is “a motion slidefilm with complete 
sound, for running on any standard 16mm 
projector.” It’s a good job of work. But 
the subject matter didn’t seem to get 
across as well as that of the color car- 
toon, My Eye Dear (10-mins; National 
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combination, Mr. Axie Dent, who stalks 
the plant vainly trying to increase the 
rate of accidents. This I found particu- 
larly interesting for the insight it gives 
into Chicago’s large meat packing indus- 
try ... Then there was a series, HUMAN 
Factors In Sarety, for training foremen 
but also good for building morale in 
workers, by reason of its basic theme that 


workers are human beings with personal 
problems, need for approval, a sense of 
belonging, etc. All are produced in actual 
plants with real workers. Two, PEOPLE 
Are ALL ALIKE and PreopLe ARE DIFFER- 
ENT, also utilize cartoons by Ditzen and 
Bruce Shanks respectively. 

Met a nurse at one of the screenings 
who said: “It would be wonderful if more 
companies would spend the money for 
these filmstrips. Mine doesn’t, though it’s 
rich enough — and big enough for all 
kinds of accidents.” 


SURPRISE VISITOR 


Second of the film forums being spon- 
sored by the Chicago Film Council in co- 
operation with (1) the main branch of the 
Chicago Public Library (2) the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination was held in November and 
featured Picrure In Your Minp. This 
Julien Bryan-Philip Stapp production, 
voted an award at the Cleveland Film 
Festival last June, was used as part of a 
demonstration on how film can stimulate 
discussion’ on intergroup relations. 

The speaker was Mr. Frank McCallister 
(Dir., Labor Div., Roosevelt College). 
Following his brief and pithy re- 
marks, Mr. Waitstill Sharpe (exec. secy., 
Chicago Council Against R & R Discrim- 
ination) chaired the “buzz” section very 
skillfully. Others who added to the great 
success of the meeting were Mayer Singer- 
man (A.V. Dir., Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai Brith), Maida Steinberg (Asst. 
Secy., Community Services of the Chicago 
CIO). Our Program Committee also 
checked carefully with “How to Organize 
a Film Forum” (Film Council of America’s 
publication) and made sure, among other 
things, that our equipment was adequate 
for the size of the hall. (Thanks, Harry 
McCarty, Actors Co.; and Wally Vance, 
Victor Animatograph). Most interesting 
feature of the evening, however, was the 
surprise presence in the audience of New 
York City’s Julien Bryan, Picture In Your 
producer. 

Mr. R. T. VanNiman, Chicago Film 
Council president, cleverly bided his time, 
introduced Mr. Bryan when the discussion 
had reached a climax of conflicting views. 
Mr. Bryan said, maybe more producers 
should listen to such uninhibited expres- 
sion concerning their product; explained 
that the purpose of the film was not to en- 
tertain a la Hollywood nor to be used by 
itself to change anything, but to stimulate 
thinking. That it had succeeded in this 
purpose was evidenced by the discussion 
he had heard.at this meeting. 

The discussion continued later outside 
the library after closing time. We were 
all stimulated and encouraged by Mr. 
Bryan’s energetic, sincere faith in the 
educational film. 


| 
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EDWARD SHUMAKER— 


Former EBF President 


FE PWARD E. SHUMAKER, for- 

mer president of Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc. and of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., died 
Friday night, November 4, of a 
heart ailment in his home at Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Shumaker was head of Erpi 
from 1935 to 1943, and a president 
of Enclopaedia Britannica Films 
until 1944. He began his career in 
educational film production two 
year after he had retired as presi- 
dent of RCA-Victor. 


In 1933, when he had already 
given up one active career, he 
visited the World’s Fair in Chicago 
where he was so impressed when he 
saw some Erpi sound educational 
films being shown that he decided 
to leave retirement and to develop 
the educational possibilities of films. 
He was in active charge of the com- 
pany’s expansion program for the 
next nine years. 

At that time Erpi was a sub- 
sidiary of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and had just launched an 
active program of collaboration with 
faculty members of the University 
of Chicago in producing films in 
the Physical Sciences. Erpi became 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
1943 after the Britannica, which had 
just become affiliated with the Uni- 
versity, purchased it from Western 
Electric. Mr. Shumaker retired from 
business the next year because of 
ill health. 

He was also a former president of 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany before it became RCA-Victor, 
a vice-president and director of 
Western Electric Company, and of 
the First Camden (N.J.) National 
Bank and Trust Company. 


16th ANNUAL FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONFERENCES 
DISCUSSES A-V USE 


OREIGN language teachers from col- 
leges, high and special schools of Met- 
ropolitan New York considered the use 
in their classrooms of a.v. materials, at the 
16th Annual Foreign Language Confer- 
ence held at New York University School 
of Education recently, and sponsored by 
the area’s major, language associations. 
More than 1,000 teachers and students 
were welcomed by Dr. Irene Cypher, Dept. 
of Communications, N. Y. U. School of 
Ed., and gave consideration to six special 
discussions led by a.v. experts. While 
teachers of other subjects have had notable 
success with the use of a.v. material, edu- 
cators of foreign languages have not fully 
capitalized on the use of this new method, 
according to Prof. Olinger, Chairman of 
N. Y. U.’s Dept. of Foreign Languages. 
Discussions were led by Dr. Edward G. 
Bernard, Instructional Materials Office, 
\N. Y. C. Board of Ed; Benedict d’Arlon, 
chairman Dept. of Foreign Languages, 
Evander Childs High School, Bronx; Rita 
Hochheimer, Acting Dir., Bureau of Vis. 
Instruction, and Ethel Huggard, Asst. 
Supt. in Visual Instruction, both of the 
N. Y. C. Bd. of Ed. Others were Franklin 
T. Mathewson, Supt. of A.V. Ed., Bd. of 
Ed. White Plains, N. Y., and Edward 
Schofield, Acting Head, Dept. of Libraries, 
Visual Aids and Radio, Bd. of Ed., New- 
ark, N. J. 


presents 


A DIVERTING NEW SLANT 
IN EDUCATION 


dance and music brought to y screen 
NU-ART’s new series of 3-MIN. FILMS. 
They feature Music by Charles King, Singing 
by Lena Machado and the interpretations of 
the foremost exponents of Hawaiian music, 
including Hal Aloma, Johnny Pineapple and 
Andy Iona. 


“THE HAWAIIAN SHOUTING SONG” 
“THE BIG FISH” 
“THE HULA QUEEN” 


delivery at $9.00 each, list. 


There is no better way to appreciate the fine 
points of the music, dances and songs of the 
Islands of Paradise than through these enter- 
taining and enlightening films, presented by 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 West 45TH STREET 
New York 19, N.Y. 


All Theat. and TV rights reserved. 


Write today for complete information. 


SONG OF SIAM - PEARL OF THE ORIENT - 


HAWLEY-LORD 61 W. 56th St., New York 


OUR CHANGING WORLD 


3 Unusual 16mm Color and Sound Shorts 
for Schools, for Groups 


LAND OF FAIR DINKUM 


1471 TITLES 


FOR RENTAL 
MANY FOR SALE 


SEND TODAY for new 
56 page CATALOG 
Please state school or organization. 


International Film Bureay, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


for DANCE EDUCATION 


Our new catalogue covering ballet, modern, ethnic, and ballroom will 
be sent to any teacher free, on request. 


Write to: 


D. D. LIVINGSTON x 


FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
220 Clinton St., New York 2, N. Y 
phone GR 3-7630 


November-December 1949 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS © 


4 Exceptional 


NEW FILMS 


ONE GOD—How We Worship Him 
37 minutes—Rental $10 
Authentic! Beautiful! Impressive! Inspiring] 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
This film presents the three major religious 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing fash- 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir. 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
20 minutes in color—Rental $7.50 
A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
romote emotional security of 


HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 

20 minutes—Rental $4.50 
A demonstration that illustrates the p 
logical reaches of the human mind. ot 
classes in psychology, and professional 
groups. 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
38 minutes—Rental $7.50 

Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
oe thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of — ao tests as tools in psycho- 

rapy. For psychology classes and profes- 
sional groups. 

Write for Free Catalog Listing 

Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


4 
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from Britain... 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


U S 16mm interest is becoming increasingly cosmopolitan. At the same time, specialist groups 
« We and film societies are steadily developing particular interests and needs. To meet specific 
inquiries from people who have heard about certain films or read about them in educational and 
other publications, British Information Services from time to time brings over subjects otherwise not 
available, like the examples on this page. Of these, not obtainable through regular channels, only 


a small supply of prints is kept, but they may be had for rent at reasonable rates direct from the 


RITAIN’S Royal Society for the Protection of Birds carries on an 
educational campaign on the usefulness of birds, conducts labora- 
tory research, and sponsors films like these two. Their “stars” are of 
course English birds. But bird watching requires the same sort of 
understanding and gives the same sort of pleasure anywhere and 
everywhere; and even if you're not ornithologically inclined, you’re 
bound to like these films because they're like a tour of parts of 
Britain, with a series of guides on the wing. Lookine at Birps, for 
instance, opens on Trafalgar Square: which is generally visited by 
tourists not because of hero Nelson’s statue but to see and feed its 
pigeons, of world-wide fame. Proceeding to prove its statement that 


@ WORTH THE RISK 


headquarters of British Information Services, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


e@ LOOKING AT BIRDS and BIRDS OF THE VILLAGE 


“a surprising variety of bird life is to be found in London”, the 
viewer is then taken into quiet lanes and shown many more kinds 
right in their nests . . . also, the 40-foot tower that had to be 
specially constructed to secure an intimate view into a rookery. 
Finale is on the nightingale’s, “the one call left” when evening has 
dropped its curtain . . . BiRpDs OF THE VILLACE introduces the 
chiff-chaff of strange name and “joyous, easy, laughing note.” It also 
gives a charming picture of English village life, people, visitors. . . . 
For either adults or young people you could do worse than pick 
on one of these two, or both (10-mins. each) to round out a program. 


OONER or later, one out of six alive today—in Great Britain 
anyway — will have a road accident. Once every 344-minutes the 
St. John’s switchboard answers a call for an ambulance. All those 
hurt, knew better than to do the things they did: just as you know 
better, says this blunt, forcible film. You are never going to get run 
over. Your car will always get through. . . . A particulerly good 
sequence presents the man who every morning leaves his home just 
in time to do a 40-minute run in 30-minutes. He makes up the 10- 
minutes by putting on speed and cutting off curves (lots of those on 
English roads). One morning he starts out as usual: and tension 
mounts on the part of-the viewer with effective repetition of his 
routine, comes to a smashing climax with an excellent shot through 
the driver’s windshield of the impending accident he cannot avoid. 
. .. Another good sequence concerns the blithe young lady pedestrian 
whose motto “they always stop” is fatally disproven by a Mr. Williams 


@ Paul’Rotha's A CITY SPEAKS 


whose car brakes, not working so well, he has been planning to get 
fixed tomorrow. . . . Ironically the narrator presents a few people 
who have “escaped” with injuries—things “that may heal with 
time”, as blinded eyes, twisted limbs; then, having shown us what 
not to do, he takes us to see a film on what to do to avoid having 
accidents. But the you-and-me man who emerges from the theatre, 
is still thinking in terms of “the other fellow”, still sure he will get 
home safe and sound. Together, he and WortH THE Risk end in an 
offscene crash . . . which seemed to this reviewer the only weak spot 
in an otherwise powerful presentation. A near accident would have 
been better, with finale perhaps on this character ruefully (to match 
the semi-whimsical nature of the rest) returning to the theatre exit 
to make a different sort of start homeward. (Made by the Crown 
Film Unit for the Ministry of Transport; 10-minutes). 


ie IS a tribute to the motion picture as a medium that the careful 
business people of Manchester’s Corporation (administrative body) 
commissioned a film about the community it represents, at a recent 
moment in the city’s long history when the understanding and co- 
operation of Mancunians was particularly essential in coping with a 
grave problem. . . . Not simply as result of war bomb-damage, but 
because this ancient city is “falling down and decomposing before 
our very eyes”, rebuilding on a vast scale has been undertaken and 
rebuilding means uprooting and replanting. Industries must be moved 
out of the city into areas reserved for them; population must be 
reduced by two-thirds to give the remainder “a chance to breathe.” 
Actually, 60-percent of all Manchester’s dwellings are unfit and the 
question is, will the people pay the price of benefit to themselves and 
their neighbors, in cooperation and in taxes? A good many of the 
three-quarter million who live within the city will have to be moved to 
its outskirts. (City planners, architects and such specialists will be par- 
ticularly interested in Part I) .. . The question put by this film, though 
crowded streets; makes you believe the Manchester boast: “Anything 
anybody wants, we can make.” The question put by this film, though 
indirectly, is: “Can we, and will we, make our own city as fair as she 
might be?” . . . It is a fine thing that the City of Manchester dedi- 
cated this kind of film “to all those who will create the cities of the 
future,” a wise thing that it chose Paul Rotha, a filmmaker noted for 
his breadth of conception, to produce it. A Ciry Speaks is thus an 
important motion picture on several counts. We are not happy, there- 


fore, that we must say it is a somewhat disappointing one, in that it ° 


is too diffuse and attemps too much; also that it is full of extrania, 
as that vertigo-for-the-viewer sequence of whirl and gyration, surrealist 
style, against the (unmatching) music of Manchester’s famed Halle 
Orchestra directed by John Barbirolli. We found ourselves wondering 
what the down-to-earth Mancunians thought of this; also whether 
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they reacted as we to a succession of climaxes that threatened but 
were not permitted to write “finale”. We are very greatly impressed, 
however, by the theme of the film (“What is a city but the people, 
who are the people but what they desire themselves to be?”), and 
by so much that is excellent in it that—as 1 is overlong anyway — 
we hope a good cutter will be put to work on it, particularly for 
U.S. audiences. There are those cinema students and enthusiasts, of 
course, who will want to see this, as a Paul Rotha creation, in its 
exact original. But there are other audiences — of vast potential — 
who should see it but will not, if only because of its length (46-mins.). 
Social science teachers, for instance, would find it very stimulating, 
for themselves as for their students. Manchester dates back to 38 B.C. 
and its history —told in animation, and Isotype Institute maps and 
graphs —is the story of community development down through the 
ages. The feudal period is particularly graphic (Manchester had to 
win its “freedom”, in the form of a Royal Charter for representative 
local government, 1838, from the Lord of the Manor of Manchester, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, ancestor of the present baronet). During the 
early industrial period the community was a nightmare of corruption 
and filth, described in English literature, fought by worldknown 
British reformers. In Manchester’s 15th Century cathedral are statues 
of Joule, Mancunian physicist and heat expert; and of Dalton (laws 
of chemical combinations; also discoverer of color blindness). Man- 
chester was the first city to supply gas as a public service, has engaged 
in gigantic enterprises as bringing the sea 38-miles to her door via 
the Manchester Ship Canal. . . . Now she stands on the threshold of 
what Rotha calls “the world revolution of the planned vs. the 
unplanned” and, in calling her electorate thus publicly into conference, 
her Corporation points the way of truly democratic action, based on 
the goodwill as the political will, of the individual citizen. 
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PENN. PIONEERS A.V. 
TEACHER TRAINING 


O encourage and improve teacher 

training in audio-visual aids education, 
a pioneering organization, the Pennsyl- 
vania Audio-Visual Association for 
Teacher Education, has just been founded. 
Eighteen persons representing 13 Penn- 
sylvania colleges and universities organ- 
ized the Association and named Dr. Abram 
W. VanderMeer, associate professor of 
education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, as first president. 

Colleges participating in organizing the 
Association, believed to be the only one 
of its kind in the country, were the State 
Teachers Colleges at Bloomsburg, Cali- 
fornia, East Stroudsburg, Indiana, Kutz- 
town, Lock Haven, and Millersville; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; University 
of Pennsylvania; Temple University; 
Grove City College; Elizabethtown Col- 
lege; and Penn State. 


VISION IN HIGH PLACES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


education, on the basic issues. Visual aids 
are only a means to achieve the end, which 
is education. But his was among the first 
of the voices raised in such questions as: 
How can the teacher hope to compete 
with the tremendous impact of radio, tele- 
vision, records, movies? How pierce the 
sonic and visual barriers to reach the stu- 
dent and communicate an idea, when 
thousands of outside influences clamor 
for the student’s attention? In answer, he 
pointed out the now generally accepted 
truth that, either the educator surrender 
the modern tools of mass communication 
to the soap-opera, or he turn them into 
powerful weapons of education. 

In Detroit, where movies on sex educa- 
tion are restricted to isolated showings, 
he shocked a gathering of teachers by 
displaying a life-size poster of a bosomed 
Hollywood star and by pulling out of his 
pocket a number of sex magazines pur- 
chased at newsstands in the city. But 
there was not a person in that room who 
cared to argue when, quietly, he asked 
his audience whether they preferred to 
have their children learn from such maga- 
zines and posters, or by proper presenta- 
tion of a carefully prepared motion 
picture. 

At a convention in Wisconsin he met 
another challenge of the audio-visual 
method. Asked to teach a class of high 
school students studying Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, he avoided lecturing or 
Teading to the students; instead, stimu- 
lated a discussion. When enough interest 
was aroused he asked some of the students 
to act out various parts of the play, while 
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he secretly recorded their voices. To illus- 
trate his point concerning audio-visual 
efficacy, he played back their own record- 
ing to them, then compared it with a 
record spoken by Orson Wells, and finally 
stunned his challengers thoroughly by 
showing them an amateur movie produc- 
tion of the play. When he left the class- 
room the students were still hot in dis- 
cussion of the characters of the play. 

“Laurence Olivier, Orson Wells and 
such people are in my opinion our best 
contemporary teachers of Shakespeare,” 
declares Mr. Wagner, and asks: “How can 
a teacher with an untrained, often monot- 
onous or high pitched voice hope to com- 
pete with an Olivier? If properly pre- 
sented, as by such superb speakers-of-lines 
and actors, the play becomes a stirring 
experience that is just a bore to the stu- 
dent whose teacher does not know how 
to put it over.” 

Following the lead of Socrates, his ideal 
educator, Paul Wagner sees his role as that 
of a “chief questioner”, and he has plenty 
of questions on his mind, as: What are 
the long-range aims of education? What 
should the short-term results be? What 
scientific means can be used to find out 
whether teaching is successful? Are stu- 
dents really given a well balanced and 
rounded education? Above all, are they 
given a basis on which to build a useful 
and successful life? 

If Dr. Wagner and his colleagues at 
Rollins College can find some of these 
answers, they will make a substantial con- 
tribution to education. Dr. Wagner him- 
self has already made a substantial contri- 
bution in his own answer to the question: 
How can visual aids help the teacher? 


NEW APPROACHES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


who can enjoy outstanding documentary, 
information and feature films. In New 
York City this year we have programs 
by Cinema 16, the New York Film 
Society, the Columbia University Film So- 
ciety, World Documentary Theatre and 
several other new groups. This is all to 
the good, but I suspect many small towns 
will have no film society at all. I wish 
that the existing film societies could avoid 
duplication and could use their experience 
to help start groups in other cities and 
institutions. A film society wing of the 
Film Council would be the ideal solu- 
tion. Why shouldn’t the Columbia Uni- 
versity Film Society and Cinema 16, for 
example, work with the Film Council and, 
through it, with other film societies with 
common objectives and problems? 

A second, and concluding, installment 
of this article will appear in our next 
issue. — EDITOR. 


Please remember fo say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


FOR YOUR FILM LIBRARY 
. . . FROM THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
STUDIOS OF THE NATIONAL FILM 
BOARD OF CANADA. 


THE PEOPLE DANCE. Dancing related to various 


social and economic backgrounds. Everything 
from the primitive stomp to the exquisite dis- 
“Interesting, coherent a co 
Highly ."—Adult Educational Jour- 
nal (Audio Visual Review). 
10. Min. Sale: $25.00 
THE CHALLENGE OF HOUSING. uses Gi 
i of housing problems throughout the 
world graphically peegented with a plea for 
lanned community planning. 
Educational Film Guide Evaluation: Useful to 
high school and college students, and to adults. 
Film Forum Review Evaluation: Recommended. 
10. Min. Sale: $25.00 
CAREERS AND CRADLES. Significance of the 
change in woman’s status since the turn of 
the century pictured with its implications in 
government, industry, science and the arts. 
“Interesting questions . . . po +» + humor- 
ously, as well as seriously.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature (The Film Forum). 
Film Forum Review Evaluation: Acceptable for 
discussion use. 
10. Min. Sale: $25.00 


PUT THESE FILMS TO WORK IN 
YOUR LIBRARY — ORDER TODAY! 


New BRANDON FILM LIST FREE on request. 
Sales Division (Dept. FN) 


1700 BROADWA 


YORK 19,N. Y. 


Do You Practice 
TOLERANCE? 


Here's for you in 
combat against 

rejudice. “The House I Live In” starring 
Frank Sinatra is a thrilling way to teach 
tolerance. Dramatizes a natural situation 
common to all of us and makes an honest 
appeal for better understanding. See this 
great film today! 


1 reel 16mm sd $27.50. Available for rent 
at all libraries for a nominal fee. 


Many other educa- 
tional films and 
filmstrips to stimu- 
late healthy discus- 
sions. Write for 
Free catalog. 


UNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


§ East 
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: we § “Our Revere Tape Recorder 
| proved a wise investment’’ 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16 


Old recordings avtomat- 
ically erased as new ones 
are made. No danger 
of double exposures! 


Fast forward and rewind 
speeds save valuable 
time in moving tape tode- 


, sired position on the reel, RECORDER 
Magnetic tape can be 

, spliced, edited with 
Scotch Tape! $] 5950 


No tape is ever wasted. 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 
Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone’”’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make 

single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many $79950 
outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Complete 
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Economical price, thrifty operation...an invaluable teaching aid. 
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